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BRITAIN AND WESTERN EUROPE 
By R. H. S. Crossman, M.P. 


I—BALANCE OF POWER 

NE of the misfortunes and adventures of the Labour 

Party was that it took office at a moment w'-n a 

complete reassessment of British Foreign Policy was 

due. The Second World War had at last, by the 

total elimination of Germany, destroyed the European 
balance of power. The forced emergence of Russia and the 
U.S.A., each from its own type of continental isolation, had 
created a new world balance of power whose foci were not in 
Europe at all, but in Washington and Moscow. Moreover, 
the technical evolution of the weapons of total warfare had 
produced a world situation in which a war could only be 
contemplated, with any hope of success, by either the U.S.A. 
or the U.S.S.R. 

These revolutionary changes demanded in the summer of 
1945 a re-examination both of British foreign policy and of 
the Socialist analysis on which Labour’s foreign policy should 
be based. Britain ended the Second World War, as France 
ended the first—a victor, but a victor who could never afford 
to fight again. In 1918 France had lost so much of her strength 
that she was already weaker than the Germany she had defeated. 
Her attempt to play the part of a victor and of a great power 
and to organize Europe against the threatened German revival 
ended in complete disaster, because she failed to carry with 
her in that attempt either Britain, America or Russia. Even 
the British people, having defeated the German attempt to 
dominate Europe, was not prepared to support a French 
hegemony either in the West or in South-Eastern Europe. So 
the French, frustrated by the isolationism of the three Great 
Powers, tried at first to organize it on their own. The attempt 
failed in the middle-twenties. The Treaty of Locarno was the 
overt recognition that British Policy had won and that a balance 
of power had been restored between France and Germany, 
disguised under the constitution of the League. Only when 
Hitler made it clear beyond all doubt that he sought not only 
a revival of Germany but the domination of Europe did British 
appeasement cease. By then it was too late to save France 
from collapse or to prevent a world war. 
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This time, in order to defeat the renewed German attempt 
to unify Europe by bringing it under German control, a World 
Coalition was called into being. The Second World War was 
the first rea/ world-war. It started as a European War, but as 
it developed, the latent tensions throughout the world were 
released and the Far Eastern struggle became not a derivative 
of the European conflict, but a war of equal, if not greater, 
importance. Thus, between 1939 and 1945, what had long been 
implicit in international relations became an explicit fact. The 
main centre of world power had ceased to be exclusively 
European. Europe was no longer the one central point of 
conflict, nor was the conflict any longer between European 
powers. The elimination of Germany as a European and a 
world power left Europe, temporarily at least, as an object, 
not a subject, of world politics. In 1945, therefore, there is, 
strictly speaking, no European balance of power, because there 
are no European great powers. Instead, there is something 
very different, a jockeying for position in Europe by three 
gteat powers, none of them strictly European. 

The same point can be made in another way. Up to 1914 
the relations of the European powers with each other had 
largely determined the balance of world power. Even Tsarist 
Russia was a European power in the sense that her Asiatic 
territory was nothing else than a colonial possession. World 
politics—with the New World isolated by the Munroe Doctrine 
—was a matter of rivalry between European imperialisms, for 
whom the whole world outside Europe was merely a field of 
colonial exploitation. World conflict radiated from a single 
European focus. 

After 1918, the peculiar development of Russian and 
American isolationism permitted this system to continue long 
after the real balance of world power had begun to shift away 
from Europe. The League of Nations remained primarily a 
European organization and was impotent to settle extra- 
European disputes, as the Manchurian incident proved. What 
the Second World War has done, therefore, is to complete a 
process of transformation long under way. In 1945, Paris and 
Berlin have great European importance; but Moscow and 
Washington are now the two foci of world politics. If Britain’s 
policy is to remain a balance-of-power policy, then the balance 
must be not a European balance but a world balance, and the 
aim to prevent domination not of Europe but of the world by 
a single power. 
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The position has been further complicated by the atomic 
bomb, or rather by technological developments dramatized in 
the destruction of Hiroshima. These developments have 
rendered a British balance-of-power policy out of date, by 
making the British Isles completely indefensible in any third 
world war. If either America or Russia were to begin an 
attempt at world domination, it would, of course, be possible 
for us to form a world alliance based on the other Continental 
power and the smaller states, and by this means, in accordance 
with tradition, to attempt to check the potential aggressor. 
But it would be futile for Great Britain to lead such an alliance, 
as she has done in the past against Napoleon, William II, and 
Hitler. For, if the alliance were brought to the final test of 
war in an attempt to prevent world domination by either 
America or Russia, that war would inevitably destroy the 
limited power which remains to this island. In a third world 
wat, we should probably suffer the fate of France. Having 
led the alliance against the potential aggressor, we should 
hesitate on the brink of war and either capitulate before it 
actually broke out or collapse in its early stages. For atomic 
war is no longer a matter of physical courage or organizing 
ability. However courageous we showed ourselves, the next 
world war would bring with it in its first week the destruction 
of the capital of the Commonwealth and of the ports through 
which we receive our food. 


TI—WEsTERN BLoc 

It is only against this background of world politics that we 
can discuss, with any degree of objectivity, the relations of 
Great Britain and Western Europe. If, for instancz, Mr. Bevin 
were to base his European policy on an attempt to prevent 
German domination of Europe and were to subordinate all 
other considerations to this prime motive, he would be com- 
pletely misjudging the new situation. The question whether 
Germany can ever revive as a military power and once again 
attempt to dominate Europe is now a secondary question, as 
secondary as Italy’s potentialities in the Mediterranean during 
the Fascist era. For whatever happens, Germany by herself, 
or relying only on European assistance, can never again 
threaten the peace of the world. She only did so in 1939 
because Hitler made a gross miscalculation. By localizing 
aggression in his policy of “one by one,” and by planning a 
quick European war, he hoped to produce a fait accompli before 
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either Russia or America were ready to resist him. How hope- 
lessly he had miscalculated is shown by the fact that he was 
not ready in 1940, after the French collapse, to invade England 
and so finish the war in the West. But »«!ess he did that, he 
was doomed to inevitable defeat. In fact, measured by the 
objective standards of world power, Germany was bound to 
lose the war before she started. 

But if this was so in 1939, it is infinitely truer in 1945. 
From now on, any European state, including Germany, can 
only hope to wage a war of aggression against Great Britain 
by persuading either Russia or America to accept her as a 
junior partner. This means that Germany, though she can in 
the future be an occasion of war between the great powers, can 
never herself be a prime cause of war. The solution of the 
German problem is important, not because the revival of 
German militarism can in itself threaten world peace, but 
because the three Great Powers still think that it could. 

In fact, the power politics of Potsdam are wrong, not 
because they are power politics, but because they are based 
on a false estimate of German power. Ever since the German 
collapse the policy of Britain, Russia, and America has been 
predominantly designed to remove the threat of German 
ageression, at a time when that threat has ceased to have world 
significance. As Mr. Eden put it in the debate on Foreign 
Affairs on November 22nd: 

“Against whom are all these Russian arrangements being 
aimed? I know the answer; they have given it so many 
times. They are being aimed against the possible resur- 
gence of German plans for domination of Europe. The 
Russians are not yet by any means convinced, as are some 
people in this country, that the Nazi spirit is entirely dead. 
Any arrangements which the right hon. Gentleman may 
make in Western Europe are for precisely the same purpose. 
They will be complementary to the arrangements that 
Russia may make in the East and any arrangements between 
us and our Western neighbours are no more aimed against 
Russia than are Russia’s arrangements with her neighbours 
against us. It is desirable that that should be plainly 
stated, for I am convinced that it is the literal truth. We 
know that Russia’s arrangements are not aimed against us. 
We can surely ask her to believe that our arrangements 
are not aimed against her either.” 

This attitude is a mere hangover, a terrible instance of how 
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nations can be deceived by their own propaganda. Unless and 
until the U.S.S.R. threatens the U.S.A., or the U.S.A. threatens 
the U.S.S.R. and one of the two connives at German rearmament, 
in order to embarrass the other, there is no chance whatsoever 
for a revival of German militarism on a world scale. Thus 
the German problem is primarily one of confidence. The 
Russians fear that German scientific skill and industrial and 
military organization might one day be mobilized in a new 
anti-Bolshevik crusade. This fear dominates their policy 
towards Germany. There are those in Britain who wish to 
base our policy on a similar assumption that the Russians 
might one day mobilize Germany in a war against us. 

There is some rational excuse for a Russian policy based on 
this lack of confidence. It is not strategically inconceivable for 
Russia to wage a world war against American imperialism with 
China and Europe as battlefields outside the U.S.S.R. Equally, 
the correlative American policy may be wicked but at least is 
not militarily stupid. In the atomic age, the Atlantic is for 
the U.S.A. what the Channel still was for us in 1940. Assuming 
therefore that the American fears of Russia were justified, a 
policy designed to turn Western Europe, including Great 
Britain and Germany, into an advanced American base makes 
some strategical sense. 

The one country for whom such a policy to Germany makes 
no sense at all is Great Britain, unless we are prepared to transfer 
the capital of the Empire to Canada or South Africa and to 
disperse three-quarters of our population to the Dominions 
and Colonies overseas. Once we have stated these conditions, 
we realize how futile the policy is. Western Bloc or no Western 
Bloc—Great Britain is indefensible in an atomic war between 
America and Russia which is fought in Europe. Strategically 
we are now merely a part of the European no-man’s land 
between two continental blocs. As such, we are physically 
incapable, whatever our relation to Western Europe, of main- 
taining a successful balance of power policy in an atomic world. 

From this argument two conclusions follow. In the first 
place, a European settlement, which has as its prime aim the 
prevention of a revival of German militarism is based on a 
complete misunderstanding both of the present balance of world 
power and of the potential aggressors in a third world war. 
There are only two powers which are physically capable of 
aggression ; and Germany at the very worst could be only an 
auxiliary in a war waged by one of them. In the second place, 
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any British policy in Western Europe, designed to organize it 
strategically, for defence against Russian aggression, is com- 
pletely futile owing to the vulnerability of Great Britain herself. 
Such a policy could only be contemplated by a British Govern- 
ment which was already a junior partner of the U.S.A. and 
content to subordinate British interests to American anti- 
Russian strategy. 

Any truly national foreign policy for this country, therefore, 
must eschew all strategic considerations in considering the 
European settlement and seek to found that settlement exclusively 
on the needs of the peoples. Since the defence of Great Britain, 
in the event of an American-Russian war conducted in Europe, 
would be impossible, our policy should be to resist equally 
either American or Russian pressure to shape Europe according 
to strategic needs. We should oppose both a strategic Eastern 
and a strategic Western bloc; and we should be concerned to 
neutralize Europe altogether in the event of Russian-American 
conflict. This is the strictly military argument in support of a 
foreign policy for this country which is genuinely independent 
vis-a-vis America and Russia and refuses to side with one against 
the other. 


I1J—Unirep States oF Europe 

It is easy at this stage to jump to the conclusion that, since 
a Western bloc policy would be a fatal mistake for this country, 
Great Britain should work for a pan-European settlement or 
even for a Federal Union of the European states. But to reject 
the Western bloc does not necessitate the acceptance of the 
United States of Europe. The Western and Eastern blocs are 
really strategic conceptions; or rather they are plans for a 
political European settlement based on the assumption of the 
likelihood of a third world war. We have argued, so far, 
merely that Great Britain should not base her foreign policy 
on such strategic assumptions and should avoid for that reason 
both the pastoralization of Germany and the formation of a 
Western bloc. But it by no means follows that we should 
seek to promote European unity. 

On four occasions European unity has been advanced as a 
cover for national hegemony. Napoleon sought to unify 
Europe in order to establish a French Empire ; so did William 
Il. Then after 1918, France made another effort and finally, 
Hitler sought to achieve his New European Order. On each 
occasion the driving motives were national aggrandisement and 
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national self-defence, and on each occasion Britain frustrated 
the effort. It cannot, therefore, be assumed, without reflection, 
that a unified Europe will be a happier or more prosperous 
Europe than one organized in other ways. Nor can it be 
assumed that all European peoples have more in common with 
each other than some of them have with neighbour states, 
which no one would claim to include within a United States of 
Europe. From a racial and cultural point of view, for instance, 
the Slav states of Central and South-Eastern Europe have far 
more kinship with Russia than with either Spain or Norway. 
And this cultural kinship has been reinforced during the war, 
first by the fact that liberation was achieved from the East and 
secondly, by the recognition that the pro-Western groups, 
which dominated this part of Europe between the wars, had 
for the most part become ardent supporters of Hitler’s New 
European Order. The revolution therefore which accompanied 
the liberation was Eastern in orientation; and, despite the 
revulsion caused by the excesses of the Red Army, Eastern 
Europe, quite apart from pressure of Russian power politics, 
is bound to develop intimate relationships with the U.S.S.R. 
which are quite incompatible with the concept of the United 
States of Europe. 

When we turn to the West, we find a not dissimilar situation. 
Belgium, for instance, is far closer to Britain than Bulgaria; 
and a unification of Europe which brought these two small 
countries into one federation and simultaneously weakened 
their contact with their extra-European neighbours, would do 
no service either to them or to Europe. Despite frequent 
assertions to the contrary, Europe is not either a geographical, 
cultural, economic or strategic unity. True, up till 1939 she 
was the centre from which conflict spread over the whole 
world. Now she has lost this central importance but she has 
retained the conflict. Indeed, she could only be united by 
force of arms; and any great power which attempted in the 
future to do so would finally come into conflict with the other 
gteater powers. To attempt to build a United States of Europe 
is merely another way of preparing for the third world war, 
whoever makes the attempt. 

Looked at from the strictly British point of view, the United 
States of Europe has always been something inimical to British 
interests. In the past good Europeans have always berated 
this country because we looked at Europe with a squint. One 
eye was always on the Empire. Indeed we have only interfered 
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in Europe to prevent it being united, either by Napoleon or 
by Hitler. If this country were ever forced to choose between 
joining a federated states of Europe and remaining outside, it 
would always have to choose the second alternative in view of 
its Commonwealth obligations, not to mention its Middle 
Eastern interests. In previous epochs we could face this choice 
with equanimity because, despite the importance of European 
trade to us, we could survive without Europe. But today the 
situation has changed. With the loss of our overseas investments 
and the threat of American competition in markets which used 
to be our preserves, European trade is vital to our existence. 
If we were excluded from Europe by any pan-European plans, 
we would be forced to become the forty-ninth state of America, 
and the stage would be set for a third world war between the 
Anglo-Saxon and the Russian blocs. 

In brief, the whole idea of a United States of Europe belongs 
to a vanished age. The only states today which are genuinely 
European, in the sense that they look both east and west, are 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, and, to a lesser extent, Poland and 
Germany. Every other state is orientated either to the East or 
to the West. If the peoples of Europe were left to themselves, 
without any interference from the Great Powers, they would 
form themselves naturally into a Western group, associated 
with Great Britain, and an Eastern group, associated with the 
U.S.S.R. The great powers would be well advised to accept 
this natural grouping as the basis for the peace settlement. 

The only exception to this general principle is, of course, 
Germany. Germany became a great power and then a threat 
to world peace, precisely because she was big enough to play 
off the East against the West. To the West, she painted herself 
as the protector of Christian civilization first against Tsarist 
despotism and then against Bolshevism. But to the East she 
has frequently told a very different tale. One need only recall 
that the Reichswehr, which was to develop into the Wehrmacht, 
was largely trained in Russia. It is the tragedy of Germany 
that she is neither Western nor Eastern, and that for this reason 
she has felt it her mission to create a United Europe under her 
domination. 

Does this mean that Britain should work for a dismember- 
ment of Germany into a Western and an Eastern state or series 
of states? The answer is partly yes and partly no. There are 
powerful reasons for admitting that the French have a case for 
claiming a frontier on the Rhine correlative to the Polish 
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frontier on the Neisse. There are equally powerful reasons for 
working out a plan for the international control of the Ruhr 
and of the German North Sea ports. But within these new and 
limited frontiers there must arise a Germany which is neither 
Western nor Eastern and which, for this reason, must for 
many years be submitted to quadri-partite control. That control 
will become unnecessary when the suspicions of the Great 
Powers have been allayed and mutual confidence restored. 
For, as we previously argued, it is not Germany herself which 
is a menace to world peace, but the fears of each of the Great 
Powers about the possible use of Germany by the others. 


IV—WEsTERN UNION 

If we dismiss the concept of the Western bloc and equally 
the concept of the United States of Europe, we are left with 
the unprecise but far more fruitful concept of Western Union. 
As Mr. Bevin has so cogently argued, the reconstruction of 
Western Europe is a matter of life and death for this country. 
We have old friendships there which have been proved in the 
trials of war. We have markets there without which we become 
the economic bondslave of the U.S.A. And, above all, we 
have a common interest with our neighbours in Western 
Europe in relation to the prospects of a third world war. We, 
like them, know already that we cannot permit ourselves to be 
dragged into an atomic war. Whether we call it by the name 
or no, we form a natural neutrality union in the post-war 
world, bound together by our determination not to become 
involved in the struggle for world domination between America 
and Russia, if that struggle should begin. Whereas the states 
of Eastern Europe cannot avoid and do not wish to avoid 
becoming subordinate partners in Russian foreign policy, the 
states of Western Europe can perfectly easily refuse to participate 
in the strategic defence plan for the U.S.A. That is precisely 
where Great Britain comes in. She is in the unique position 
of a Great World Power which, so long as she is not allied 
with the U.S.A., either overtly or ‘covertly, will not be suspected 
of imperialist designs. And the only way in which Great 
Britain can avoid this unwanted American alliance is by con- 
solidating her unity with Western Europe and creating a 
great neutrality union composed both of her neighbours in 
Europe and of their overseas possessions. 

Such a union, fortunately, could not involve the domination 
of Western Europe by Great Britain. If, for instance, we 
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permit the revival of the Ruhr and its integration with the 
Belgian and French heavy industries we are thereby promoting 
an industrial potential equal, if not greater, than our own. 
The tradition which has led us to stimulate genuine Dominion 
self-government, a union of free and equal states, unembarrassed 
by a written Constitution, stands us in good stead, and sets a 
precedent for our new relations with France, Belgium, Holland, 
and the other countries of the Atlantic seaboard. Each of us 
equally and independently needs the others, if we are to survive 
and retain our political and economic independence between 
the huge and expanding continental powers of the New World 
and of Russia. 

But, it may be asked, what exactly is the difference between 
a Western Union and a Western bloc? There is a precise 
answer to this question. A Western bloc is a strategic con- 
ception, which relies for its efficacy in the last resort on American 
armed might. The Western Union excludes by definition 
American participation; and, if it is to gain both Russian 
and American confidence, its members must make it clear 
from the outset that they would be neutral in any third world 
war, whatever the cost to their prestige. 

In the second place, a western union, since its members 
recognize the futility of participation by them in a world war, 
has, as its primary object, the raising of the standard of living 
within the union by mutual co-operation and by joint economic 
policy towards those outside the union. Here the difference 
is to be found, not in pronouncements, but in action. Were 
Britain and France to promote such a union, the first Russian 
reaction would undoubtedly be hostile; but in time the 
Russians would learn what the union’s intentions really were. 
The Russians, above all, judge their fellow men not by what 
they say but by what they do. Thus judged, a western union 
would be acceptable to Russia precisely because it rendered 
impossible an Anglo-Saxon bloc. It would be accepted by, if 
not acceptable to the U.S.A. because in the long run only such 
a union is able to provide the export market which American 
capitalism demands. 

It would be futile in this brief survey to attempt to outline 
the precise form which such a union should take. Whether it 
will grow into as formal an organization as the British Common- 
wealth, or whether it merely starts with a joint declaration by a 
few powers, is a matter which only the statesmen can determine. 
But one suggestion may be made. The western union should 
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from the start be open to any and every state in every part of 
the world. Many states, beside American and Russia, will be 
unwilling to join it. It is unlikely, for instance, that Bulgaria, 
to name one close ally of Russia, or, on the other hand, China, 
would find it practicable to join. But it is essential that such 
a union, though designed by and for the nations of Western 
Europe and the British Commonwealth, should be open to 
all comers. And equally it is vital that no pressure whatsoever 
should be put on any state to join. Eire, for instance, may 
well prefer to enjoy the benefits of such a union, without 
sharing its responsibilities. She should be allowed to do so. 
So, in the first instance; might Italy or Norway. Entrance 
must be really free, but obviously Fascist states, such as Spain 
and Portugal, should be excluded until they establish democratic 
regimes. 

What would be the relationship between a western union 
of this sort and the existing United Nations Organization ? 
There is room within the present constitution of the United 
Nations for regional groupings. All that would happen would 
be that certain nations of western Europe would, on certain 
issues, be likely to speak with a single voice, and thus be able 
to counterbalance the block vote of the New World republics. 
Here again there can be no question of a caucus but merely 
of a common regional policy shared by a group of nations 
whose interests on many points are distinct from those of 
either of the great continental powers. Moreover, as Mr. 
Bevin seemed to indicate in his statement on the World State, 
we shall soon be looking beyond U.N.O. to a new type of 
world organization. Here, too, a western union need prove 
no obstacles. On the contrary, if a group of Western European 
states decides for special reasons to merge their individual 
sovereignty in a federal system, whether by a formal constitu- 
tional act or by functional ad hoc organization, such a develop- 
ment would facilitate and not hinder a world organization, 
such as Mr. Bevin desires. 

Indeed, it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that when 
Mr. Bevin expressed his readiness to sit down and work out 
with the statesmen of any other country the federal constitution 
of a World State, he was thinking in the first instance of a 
limited western union along the lines outlined above. Mr. 
Bevin has his feet firmly planted on the ground even when he 
is building castles in the air. He knows better than anyone 
the really appalling conflicts of policy which divide Russia and 
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America and make any durable settlement of the Far East 
impossible for the time being. He realizes that, viewed from 
London, Washington or Moscow, the Big Three disagreements 
about Europe are relatively trifling compared with their dis- 
agreements elsewhere. When he made his historic declaration 
of British policy, he must have realized that the chances are 
remote in the extreme of either Russia or America merging 
their sovereignty in any World State. Indeed, he made it clear 
enough that, for the moment, world politics must be regulated 
through U.N.O., and he probably expects that the process of 
breaking down mutual suspicions and of dovetailing into each 
other the imperialist aspirations of the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. 
will take many years. Granted this, it is difficult to avoid the 
conclusion that Mr. Bevin is eager to try the experiment of 
federal union on a limited scale. For this experiment. the 
nations of western Europe, including the British Dominions 
and the colonial possessions overseas, are ideally suited. For 
the first time in history this group of people is united by a 
common philosophy—that of social democracy—and this 
common philosophy is the only basis on which such a federal- 
ization of independent states can be made to work. 


BRITAIN IN THE ATOMIC AGE 


By LEonNARD WOOLF 


HEN two small atomic bombs fell upon two 
great Japanese cities and in a flash of flame 
which mounted to the high heavens wiped them 
and some hundreds of thousands of their 
inhabitants off the face of the earth, there was, 
what newspapers call, “a sensation”. Two small bombs in 
a flash had ended a great war as well as two great cities and 
two hundred thousand individual human beings. The human 
race had never before achieved anything quite so remarkable— 
so sensational. It has been noted that mass misery, prolonged 
or on a vast scale, is about the only thing which will induce 
men in masses to think—and then only for a very short time. 
If you destroy the maximum number of people in the shortest 
possible time in the most painful way, you may induce the 
survivors to think about the possibility of preventing the same 
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fate overtaking themselves. That was what happened when the 
atomic bomb destroyed Hiroshima and Nagasaki and brought 
to an end the Japanese war. For some days the world’s news- 
papers were full of articles asserting that man had entered a 
new age, the atomic age; that the human race was confronted 
by the gravest crisis in its history ; and that unless the destructive 
use of atomic energy for purposes of war by individual nations 
was prevented and therefore production and use controlled 
internationally, the complete destruction of civilization was 
inevitable. ‘The statesmen of the Allied nations, great and 
small, said the same thing in solemn speeches, and ordinary 
people who for some years had suffered the minor horrors of 
high explosive bombs being ——— upon their heads and 
houses, were induced to think vehemently that “ something 
ought to be done ”. 

“ Sensations ”, whose depth is measured by the height of 
sales of evening papers, are of their nature short-lived and in 
effect transient and abortive. They pass away with the last 
Derby or last scandal leaving much the same kind of mark 
upon the record of human history. That is what soon began 
to happen to the sensation of the atomic bomb. It passed 
away in a shiver of millions of ordinary persons at the prospect 
of what, some years hence, it will probably mean in misery 
for themselves or their children. It seemed about to evaporate 
in the platitudes of statesmen who told us platitudinously of 
the inevitable destruction which awaits us if nothing is done. 
It looked as if nothing would be done, until Mr. Attlee went to 
Washington to see what could be done. The result of that 
meeting has been the proposal to set up a United Nations 
Commission in order to consider the atomic bomb, not as a 
sensation, but as an urgent and practical problem of international 
statesmanship. 

The object of this article is to examine unsensationally the 
effect of the discovery of the atomic bomb upon the future of 
Great Britain and upon the possibility of our defending our- 
selves successfully in war. In a very real sense it is the most 
important of all the questions which faces us and our Govern- 
ment at the present moment when we ate passing from war to 
peace. At one and perhaps the lowest end of the scale it 
requires us to decide what armaments we should provide 
ourselves with in the troubled years immediately before us and 
what position we should ask or demand in the hierarchy of 
Great and Small Powers; at the other we must try to answer 
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the grim question whether we can do anything by national 
policy to prevent the misuse of atomic energy for purposes of 
war. The problem of British security under the menace of 
atomic bombs cannot therefore be disconnected from the 
general question of their effect upon international relations, 
upon the art of war, and upon the precarious future of civiliza- 
tion. And behind all these particular and general questions 
which are the subject of this article lies the most urgent of all— 
what in fact must be done internationally if the world is to 
avoid the atomic destruction of civilized life in the next war. 

Let us begin at the beginning. The atomic bomb is essen- 
tially only one more new weapon of war in the long series 
between the caveman’s club and the V1 and V2 which were 
falling about our ears a few months ago in London. But its 
power of destruction is so tremendous that its effect upon war 
and human society is fundamentally different from that of any 
previous weapon. For the last fifty years it has been clear to 
everyone, except our rulers and realists, that scientists had 
become so ingenious in increasing the destructiveness of 
modern weapons that the moment was rapidly approaching 
when war and civilization or perhaps war and life would be 
incompatible. That moment has now definitely arrived with 
the atomic bomb. The war which has recently ended in 
Europe has only just stopped short of the complete destruction 
of civilized life. Total war with intensive bombing such as 
Germany experienced destroys cities with the transport and 
social services upon which urban life has depended for at least 
one hundred and fifty years. Quite apart from the violent 
deaths of millions, disease, starvation, and mass misery, the 
war has destroyed the material foundations and machinery of 
modern life to such an extent that it is doubtful whether what 
we call civilization can survive the winter in many parts of 
Europe. It would have no chance of survival anywhere in 
Europe if the nations had been able to use the atomic bomb. 
If you can slaughter 100,000 Japanese with one bomb, there 
is no reason why you should not slaughter 10,000,000 Europeans 
with 100, and there is every hope that ten would be enough to 
wipe London off the map. 

Ten atomic bombs would be sufficient to wipe London off 
the map. With that fact in mind and a map of Great Britain, 
it is not difficult to see that no country in the world is more 
vulnerable than Britain to the new weapon. The concentration 
of our population in great industrial cities and our inability 
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to live unless we keep our ports open and working mean that 
the whole country would be virtually wiped off the map within 
a week if we were combatants in a European war waged with 
that weapon. Military men have of course already begun to 
talk of a “defence” against the atomic bomb, and scientists 
responsible for its invention have replied that there is not and 
cannot be any defence. The theory of military men that defence 
always eventually catches up with new methods of offence in 
war is one of their many delusions, and ordinary people do 
not require the assurance of the scientists to know that to talk 
about defence against atomic energy is to talk nonsense. We 
have only to look at the ruins of London and our own houses, 
or the places where our own houses once stood ; we have only 
to contemplate the ruins of Stalingrad, Berlin, and Cologne to 
tealize exactly what the defence against the ordinary bomb and 
bomber or against V1 and Vz amounted to. Defence usually 
does eventually catch up with attack, but only when it is too 
late, and it is possible that military men will possess a complete 
answer to V1 and V2 by the time that they have been completely 
superseded by atomic bombs. Their belief in the efficacy of 
defence against modern weapons is only a particular example 
of the incorrigible habit of generals, admirals, and air-marshals 
to plan to fight the next war with the weapons and strategy 
appropriate to the last but one. If the weight and number of 
bombs dropped in a single successful raid upon one city during 
the last war were scattered in the next war in the form of atomic 
bombs over Britain, Britain as an inhabited country would 
cease to exist. 

It is necessary to insist upon these obvious and elementary 
facts, for it is they which determine the present problem. 
Hitherto the problem has been to make war improbable. The 
only way in which this could have been achieved, it is at last, 
when too late, widely recognized, was through a rudimentary 
system of international government and collective security such 
as it was intended to set up in the League and which it is now 
intended to set up in the United Nations. Under such a system 
sovereign national states bind themselves not to go to war and 
to settle any disputes pacifically through machinery created for 
that purpose ; they retain the right to arm and remain armed 
individually, but collectively bind themselves to use their 
combined forces against any sovereign state which goes to war 
or commits aggression against another. The efficacy of such 
a system depends upon the genuineness of the intention of the 
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governments of the member states to resist aggression and upon 
the strength and organization of the collective forces which 
they will bring against an aggressor. The more certain and 
general the will to resist aggression, the less likely is it that any 
government will use war as an instrument of national policy, 
and the more real the system of international security, the more 
certain and the quicker will be the defeat of an aggressor if it 
does resort to war. Such a system would have worked by 
making war improbable and, if any state attempted it, short 
and disastrous to the aggressor. 

The atomic bomb has made this system out-of-date. So 
long as the destructiveness of war and its weapons wete limited, 
it was a not unreasonable method of dealing with the problem. 
The majority of governments and a much greater majority of 
ordinary persons in the world at any particular time profoundly 
desire peace, and if up to 1939 pacific governments and peoples 
had been as determined collectively to enforce international 
peace as they were in their own countries to prevent civil war, 
a league system would almost certainly have worked. In 1930, 
say, if the pacific, democratic governments had made it clear 
that they would be united in resisting aggression in Europe 
(or anywhere else), there would probably have been no war ; 
and if there had been war and proper organization of the forces to 
resist aggression, the war would have been nothing like so long 
or so destructive as the one through which we have just passed. 

In other words, a collective security system of armed 
sovereign national states, such as that of the League of Nations 
ot of its successor, the United Nations, might be made effective, 
provided that the weapons available to the aggressor and to 
the individual pacific nations are of limited destructiveness. 
The whole situation is changed if the weapons are so destructive 
that to use them necessarily entails the destruction of the 
foundations of civilized existence. We had, as was said above, 
very nearly reached that point at the beginning of the 1939 war. 
To-day we have passed it. If an aggressor state can use atomic 
bombs and if the pacific sovereign states are each armed with 
‘atomic bombs and use them collectively to resist aggression, 
the system may work, but it will leave no civilization and very 
little life when it has done its work and the aggressor has been 
defeated and expunged. For the scattering of a few hundred 
bombs, of the power which scientists promise us in a few 
years, over aggressor and victims of aggression alike will bring 
complete and final ruin to both. 
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To underestimate the importance of these facts, as Mr. 
Bevin did in the House of Commons the other day, to say, as 
he did, “ I am not too disturbed by it ” and that “ policy cannot 
be shaped by it ”, and that all one has to do is to go on building 
up the United Nations organizationg is extremely dangerous. 
The atomic bomb has made the United Nations organization, 
as developed at Dumbarton Oaks and San Francisco, out-of- 
date, antediluvian. For the system of that organization is the 
League system, so far as armaments, collective security, and 
war are concerned, but a flabbier and more uncertain system 
even than that of the League. It would allow any sovereign, 
national state, other than those defeated in the last war, to 
arm themselves with the atomic bomb. It is certain that, 
within a comparatively short time, any state will be in a position 
to make and use the bomb, and therefore that if the United 
Nations organization is just built up on its present lines, in a 
few years a large number of states, great and small, will be 
armed with it and therefore capable of wiping out of existence 
in a few hours the cities and most of the population of their 
neighbours. The statesmen of the Great Allied Powers show 
little sign of grasping what this implies. The invention of 
this weapon has fundamentally altered the balance of inter- 
national’ power in the world. In 1939 a Great Power was 
practically invulnerable to a small state; to-day a small state 
armed with atomic bombs by a sudden attack might completely 
paralyse a Great Power, and, in any case, could inflict appalling 
and irreparable damage before being wiped off the map itself. 
And what applies to the Great Power applies to the Security 
Council. If the potential aggressor is armed with the bomb, 
his powers of destruction are so enormous that he can threaten 
his victim and the Security Council as effectively as the Security 
Council can threaten him—and the whole collective security 
system of the United Nations is therefore undermined. In the 
uncivilized era into which we are now passing, if all nations 
are capable of arming themselves with a weapon of annihilation, 
it will be safer to be a largish second class mainly agricultural 
state than one of the industrialized Great Powers like Britain 
or even the United States. In a war fought with the atomic 
bomb between Poland and Britain, or between Mexico and the 
United States, Poland would have a better chance of survival 
than Britain and Mexico’s chance would be as good as, if not 
better than, that of the United States. This alone shows to 
what an extent the bomb has turned the balance of international 
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power upside down and how essential it is that the statesmen 
of the Great Powers start all over again to think about the 
problem of security. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the present danger, and it 
must never be forgotten that, as was said above, no nation 
will be more vulnerable than we to the new weapon. If the 
sovereign national states of the world are left free to arm them- 
selves with this bomb, 2 war in which it will be used sooner 
or later is inevitable. The insanity of nationalism which has 
swept over the world during the last 100 years is so violent 
that, sooner or later, when some dispute arousing these insane 
passions occurs, a crazy or criminal government will “ resort 
to war” and will use any and every weapon which seems to 
give it a chance of victory. The whole of history proves that, 
with the world of states and nations organized as it is, nothing 
—not even the practical certainty of complete ruin for them- 
selves and the rest of the world—will deter some governments 
and peoples from acting in this way. 

It follows that nothing can save civilization if the existing 
international system of sovereign national states continues, 
for its destruction is inevitable if any sovereign state remains 
free to manufacture, arm itself, and use the atomic bomb. For 
if the states are armed with it, one of them will use it, and 
that will mean the end. We are therefore faced with the 
alternative of the end of civilization or of the end of the 
sovereign state, as we have known it. It is no good saying, 
as some people have already begun to say, that this is utopian. 
The atomic bomb has altered completely the conditions under 
which human life is possible in Europe. To recognize this 
change and to take steps to meet it, among other things by 
limiting the power of states with regard to armaments, is not 
utopian but plain common sense. 

The first and key problem which will confront the Com- 
mission which it is proposed to set up under the United Nations 
is this: How can the possession and use of the atomic bomb 
be denied to the sovereign national state? Mr. Truman and 
Mr. Attlee agree with everyone else that the answer must be : 
international “‘ control of atomic energy to the extent necessary 
to ensure its use only for peaceful purposes ” and “ elimination 
from national armaments of atomic weapons.” This answer 
carries one very little forward on the road to solution. The 
appalling difficulty which will face the Commission and which 
is admitted by the statesmen who propose to set it up is that 
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“* military exploitation of atomic energy depends, in large part, 
upon the same weapons and processes as would be required 
for industrial uses.” International control, in the sense in 
which it has previously been envisaged or proposed for national 
armaments, would be little or no safeguard under such circum- 
stances. States, or rather men politically, are so barbarous that 
if governments can manufacture and possess these bombs, 
states will manufacture and possess and ultimately use them. 
International control of national use of atomic energy, if it is 
limited to international inspection to see that energy is not 
used for military. purposes and the manufacture of military 
weapons, cannot be effective ; it is almost certain that it would 
not prevent some governments making atomic weapons of 
destruction and the mere fact that there was good ground for 
fearing this would cause the whole system to break down and 
lead to a general atomic armament “for defensive purposes ”’. 

It follows that if atomic disaster is to be avoided, the 
production of atomic energy must be in the hands of a world 
authority and not of national states ; otherwise the “ elimination 
from national armaments of atomic weapons” cannot be 
achieved. Whether this is feasible, at any rate permanently, it 
is difficult to say. But if the crowning achievement of humanity 
and science is not to be the scientific annihilation of humanity, 
it is the first question to which the United Nations Commission 
must give its attention. There is one reason for thinking that 
the thing may be temporarily feasible. The production of 
atomic energy on any considerable scale is at present a gigantic 
operation, requiring an enormous plant, labour force, and 
expenditure. If the U.S.A., U.S.S.R., and Great Britain were 
in agreement, it would be possible therefore to restrict the 
production of atomic energy for industrial (and therefore 
military) uses to plants directly controlled by an international 
authority and organization under the United Nations. The 
international authority would distribute the energy produced 
by it for industrial uses, and until the diabolical inventiveness 
of scientists makes the production of atomic energy as easy 
and simple as that of electricity, a system of international 
inspection could prevent large-scale national production or 
misuse. If the interval between difficulty and ease of production 
is sufficiently long and the system of international control, 
inspection, and production established itself, it is just possible 
that, in the interval, human beings would recover sufficient 
sanity to take the further steps necessary to prevent national 
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states using atomic energy for universal annihilation. 

If this were done, the sovereignty of national states and their 
relation to one another, as we have known them in the past, 
and the position and powers of the United Nations organization 
would be profoundly changed. In the process, states would 
necessarily have resigned to an international authority partial 
control over their armaments and even their industrial pro- 
duction. But international control, if it stopped there, could 
not possibly be effective. General, admirals, and air-marshals 
have already begun explaining to us that the atomic bomb has 
not made them anachronisms and that states will still require 
all the paraphernalia of minor weapons with which we destroyed 
one another in the recent war. The wish here appears to be 
father to the thought. It is impossible to see how the use of the 
atomic bomb can be prevented by international control unless 
the same kind of international control is extended to other 
weapons. Consider the alternative. At the best this would 
mean that the production of atomic energy was in the hands of 
an international organization under the United Nations, but 
that states would be at liberty to arm themselves with every 
other kind of armament, subject only to the extremely vague 
obligations in the Charter of the United Nations. The threat 
of war and the competition to produce more and more 
destructive weapons (other than atomic weapons) would still 
remain, and therefore the universal and perpetual fear of 
devastating war, which is what primarily makes war inevitable. 
Under such circumstances the United Nations organization 
would have to manufacture atomic bombs in order “ to prevent 
aggression ”. 

That kind of system has no chance of working successfully. 
It would mean a world of states, great and small, each as heavily 
armed with the most destructive weapons (other than atomic 
weapons) which science and their economic resources made 
possible, with the United Nations organization sitting on an 
atomic bomb in the background threatening to blot out of 
existence the entire urban population of any state which used 
its armaments “aggressively”. If ever a blue-print of peace 
was unrealistic, this one certainly is. If we start from the 
lowest rung of the international ladder, is it conceivable that, 
if minor states, in say the Balkans and South America, retain 
the right during the next decade or two to arm themselves with 
the weapons that Germany and Britain used against one another 
in the recent war, there will be no threat of war from any of 
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them? The League of Nations could prevent war between 
minor states or stop it after it had broken out by the threat of 
using overwhelming force. But the force which the League 
would have used was not the annihilating atomic bomb. Are 
we seriously to believe that we can establish peace through a 
system by which, if Yugoslavia or Uruguay invade a neighbour- 
ing state, the United Nations will rain atomic bombs on the 
offender? This brings us back to the point made at the 
beginning of the article. Collective security is a just possible 
method of keeping the peace between armed sovereign states, 
provided that the weapons which they and the international 
authority can use are not too destructive; it is not a feasible 
method if the international authority will use a weapon like 
the atomic bomb to “ keep the peace”. No sane man would 
consider that law and order could be maintained within a state 
if the policeman dealt with a murderer or would be murderer 
by annihilating him and several thousand unoffending citizens. 
Your may preserve civilization by arming the police in London 
or New York with truncheons, or even revolvers ; you could 
not preserve it if you armed them with small atomic bombs. 
When one considers the position of the major state or Great 
Power under a system of that kind, the impossibility of working 
it becomes still clearer. In an article in a Sunday paper published 
on the day on which I write this, there is an “ expert ” article 
on the development of the British Air Force after the war. 
The writer points out that, if the United Nations takes over 
control of atomic weapons, it would simplify matters for air 
forces : they would go ahead to build bigger bombers to carry 
larger loads of larger bombs for longer distances. In other 
words, individual states would arm themselves with the 
most destructive weapons (excluding the atomic bomb) which 
scientists could provide. The President and Prime Minister in 
their official announcement from Washington warn us that we 
cannot “ignore the possibility of the development of other 
methods or of new methods of warfare, which may constitute 
as great a threat to civilization as the military use of atomic 
energy.” If the atomic bomb is successfully placed in inter- 
national cold storage, but the Great Powers proceed to apply 
all their resources and scientific knowledge to the production 
of the most destructive methods and weapons of war, other 
than the atomic, it is certain that they will in a short time have 
at their disposal engines of destruction which will threaten 
civilization as efficiently as atomic energy. For one must 
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repeat again and again that the atomic bomb is only the final 
proof that science now provides states with weapons of such 
destructive power that civilization is no longer compatible with 
their use in war. If the Great Powers arm themselves com- 
petitively with such weapons, fear will ensure that they are 
used, and it will be no consolation to remember that atomic 
bombs are lying internationally insulated somewhere in the 
Sahara or Arizona, while London and all the other great cities 
of Britain are being scientifically wiped off the map by some 
incredibly ingenious and destructive V2o0. 

Quite apart from this, it is an illusion to believe that effective 
international control of atomic energy could be combined with 
a system of Great Powers nationally armed to the teeth with 
huge bombs and bombers, flying bombs, rockets, not to speak 
of armies and navies. Against whom are these armaments 
potentially to be used, if not against one another? The 
U.S.S.R. does not require hundreds of heavy bombers or 
long-range rockets to protect itself against Yugoslavia, nor the 
U.S.A. to protect itself against Uruguay, or Britain to protect 
itself against Belgium. The three only require these threats to 
civilization in order to protect themselves against one another. 
But if their distrust of one another is so deep that they have 
to pile up these engines of mutual destruction in “ self protec- 
tion ”’, is it rational to imagine that they will at the same time 
co-operate internationally in the United Nations to save the 
world from war and atomic annihilation? Will they combine 
to use the atomic bomb or the threat of its use in order to 
prevent themselves from using against one another other 
bombs of equal or slightly inferior destructiveness ? And in 
the last resort will they agree to drop atomic bombs upon one 
another’s cities internationally in order to prevent them being 
nationally destroyed by non-atomic bombs ? The whole thing 
is fantastic, and shows to what a crazy condition human beings 
have reduced themselves by their attitude to the national state 
and their organization of international society. 

As I write this I read that a semi-official article in a Soviet 
paper, arguing apparently in favour of maintaining national 
atmaments in face if the atomic bomb, says: “No single 
invention by itself can make war impossible.” That no doubt 
is true. But a single invention and war can together make life 
impossible. Even statesmen agree that that is the stage which 
we have reached with the invention of the atomic bomb. 
They agree too that, if we are to make life possible, we must 
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by international control prevent the combination of war and 
the atomic bomb. But the corollary, as is shown above, is 
that this cannot be made effective unless we also prevent the 
combination of war and other weapons. The crucial moment 
has in fact arrived in modern history when the preservation of 
civilization, even of life itself, is impossible if we insist upon 
preserving the system of armed sovereign national states. 
That means that if the statesmen of the Great Powers really 
propose to abolish “the threat to civilization” in the atomic 
bomb, they will have to apply to other weapons and armaments 
the same control and system of possession which they apply 
to the bomb. All armament other than what is required for 
purely internal police purposes must be concentrated in the 
hands of the United Nations. 

Such a solution will of course once more be damned by a 
large number of people as utopian. Indeed, the utopian pill 
which the realists will have to swallow, if the catastrophe which 
Mr. Attlee and President Truman warn us to be threatening us 
is to be avoided, is even larger. If military power and arma- 
ments were controlled by and reserved to the world authority 
of the United Nations, that organization would require a far 
more highly — and effective system for settling inter- 
state disputes and changing the status quo than is given to it by 
its present Charter. And if the control of atomic energy for 
industrial use is to some extent necessary in order to prevent 
its military use, as even the statesmen at Washington saw to be 
possible, this would entail an international control of economic 
life which would make still further inroads upon the sovereignty 
of the national state. There is no room in this article to deal 
with these vital questions. All one can say is that, if the realists 
ate right, we have reached the strange pass when we have to 
choose between utopia and annihilation. 

There remain two questions which must be dealt with shortly. 
The first is that with which we began: what should be British 
policy? In international problems like that of the atomic 
bomb, no single state can determine events, for what it can do 
must depend upon what other governments and peoples will 
do. But that is no excuse for it not having a policy of its 
own. Our policy should be dictated by the facts considered 
above and by our own peculiar vulnerability to the new weapon. 
Mr. Attlee took the right course in initiating the conversations 
with the President and in joining with him and the Canadian 
Prime Minister to propose the United Nations Commission. 
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But we should go still further. Great Britain can set an example 
to other states by insisting upon the immediate necessity of 
international control of atomic energy and of all offensive 
weapons and armaments, and our Government should make an 
unambiguous offer to the world to accept the obligations of 
such a system—national disarmament. Our Government during 
the next twelve months should go all out to convince the world 
of the truth—that by disarmament we have now nothing to 
lose except the certainty of annihilation. 

The second question is one which I have deliberately excluded 
so far from consideration in order not to confuse the fundamental 
issues. It is the question of the immediate policy of Great 
Britain and the U.S.A. with regard to the “ secrets ” which they 
possess. Should they withhold or divulge to other nations, 
and particularly to the U.S.S.R., the methods employed for 
the production of the atomic bomb? There is a very great 
deal to be said for the argument and attitude adopted in the 
official statement, namely, that the nations in possession of the 
secret are prepared to share with other nations all information 
concerning the industrial application of atomic energy as soon 
as steps have been taken to prevent its use for destructive 
purposes, but that meanwhile to spread this knowledge is 
dangerous. There are, however, two reservations which I 
would make to this general statement. The U.S.S.R. is in a 
very special case. Its government is already lamentably 
suspicious of its two great allies, and the withholding of this 
information only increases its suspiciousness. Unless, somehow 
or other, this distrust can be allayed and the co-operation of 
the U.S.S.R. in international control of atomic energy can be 
won, there is no hope of avoiding disaster. It is certain that 
the Russians will in a short time be capable of producing the 
atomic bomb. By sharing our knowledge with them at once 
we may do something to win their trust and co-operation, and 
we risk little. The second point is this. It is of vital importance 
that there should be no delay in devising safeguards against 
misuse and creating the international control. It may be 
possible to do this while atomic production and knowledge is 
in its infancy and confined to one or two nations. But once a 
competition in production and in atomic armaments is estab- 
lished, it will be extraordinarily difficult, if not impossible, to 
obtain agreement to any system of international control. 








INTERNATIONAL TRADE: 
THE OUTLOOK FOR BRITAIN‘! 
By HuGu Gatrske tt, M.P. 


HERE is general agreement that in the war which 

has just ended, we managed our economic affairs on 

the home front far more successfully than in the first 

World War. Our man-power and other resources 

were more completely mobilized, our finances better 
conducted, our rationing systems more efficient; our price 
control more widespread and effective. We may grumble about 
this shortage and that discomfort, but most of us have a certain 
pride in the skill with which the planners and administrators 
did their job, and in their very success in making the nation 
work so much harder and consume so much less. Some 
complacency on this score is harmless enough, so long as it 
does not lead us to suppose that the efforts and sacrifices we 
made at the time covered the entire cost of the war. In fact 
we paid for the war in four ways: 

(1) We reduced our consumption overall by between 
15 per cent and 20 per cent; 

(2) We increased the total efforts of the community by 
putting into employment over four million more men and 
women, by working rather longer hours and—in some 
industries at least—by increasing efficiency ; 

(3) We stopped adding to and improving our capital 
equipment for civilian output and, to a great extent also, 
renewing and replacing it. We built factories and installed 
machinery for war only and allowed a great shortage of 
houses to develop ; 

(4) We sold a large part of our foreign assets and 
incurred heavy debts to other countries. 

The first two methods were—so to speak—“ cash payments ” 
and the burden they imposed was immediate. The last two 
were—so to speak—-“ mortgages on the future ” and the cost 
has still to be met. Because of these “‘ mortgages ” our standard 
of living in the coming years will be lower than it might 
otherwise have been. More of our man-power and resources 
will have to be engaged in producing equipment for industry 


1 This article had to be written before the results of the Washington talks were announced 
and the three White Papers (Cmd.’s 6707, 6708, 6709) published. I have, therefore, inserted 
one or two footnotes where the original text was liable to mislead. 
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and transport, in carrying out the building programme, in 
producing goods to replace imports, in manufacturing exports 
to pay for imports. 

This article is not concerned with the problem of re-equipping 
our industries or building our homes. It is, however, very 
much concerned with the problems which face us, as a result 
of the war, in the field of foreign trade; and perhaps the simplest 
approach to these is to look more closely at the changes which 
have occurred in our overseas balance sheet. 

We began the war with rather less than £4,000 million of 
long-term foreign investments, of which rather more than 
half were in the form of fairly easily realizable Government 
and Debenture stocks, the remainder being physical assets 
abroad owned by British companies, firms or individuals. 
From all these assets we derived an annual income of some 
£200 million a year. We also had a gold reserve, and some 
short-term dollar balances, but these cannot greatly, if at all, 
have exceeded the value of sterling balances or British securities. 
held by foreigners. 

Although no exact official figures have yet been given, it is 
generally believed that we disposed during the war of approxi- 
mately one-half of our pre-war overseas assets.! At the same 
time it has been stated by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
that the total of sterling balances held by other countries in 
London, amounted last June to no less than £3,500 million. 
By now the figure must have reached £4,000 million. Briefly, 
then, our overseas credit and debit position is worse than 
before the war by £6,000 million or thereabouts. 

It may be a matter for surprise that despite the assistance 
obtained through Lend-Lease, we should, nevertheless, have 
incurred debts on such a scale. The fact is, however, that 
while Lend-Lease and Mutual Aid agreements existed between 
the U.S.A., Canada, the U.S.S.R. and ourselves, they did not 
apply fully to countries in the sterling area. The arrangements 
between these countries, which in one sense serve to define the 
nature of the sterling area (in which, of course, Canada is not 
and South Africa only partially included), provided that sterling 
should be an acceptable means of payment between the members 
and that any supplies of dollars should be pooled. Now not 
only have our imports from these countries been heavy, but 
we have also had to spend very large sums, especially in India 


1 The figures are published in Cmd. 6707. We only sold £1,100 million of overseas 
= and the net increase in short term external debt was only about £3,000 million last 
une. 
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and the Middle-East, on supplying and maintaining our troops 
in these areas. Thus the amount owed by us has greatly 
exceeded not only the value of our exports to these countries 
but also our investments in them which, as already mentioned, 
were in fact disposed of early in the war. Hence the huge 
debt which has now accumulated. 

The treatment of these sterling balances raises both complex 
economic and delicate political issues. At present the balances 
can be used, it seems, for the purchase of British goods or, 
for that matter, of other assets here, but they cannot be converted 
into dollars or “hard” currencies. This is not merely not 
very satisfactory for their owners, but it is also unpopular with 
the Americans who, no doubt, see in their existence a factor 
making for even closer commercial ties in the British Common- 
wealth. It is presumably for this reason that, according to the 
press reports, the U.S. Government is trying to make it a 
condition of any loan which they may grant, that part of the 
proceeds shall be used in paying off part of these debts. In 
any case it seems clear that any sterling balances which remain 
will have to continue to be “ blocked ” in the sense that they 
cannot be freely converted into dollars—indeed, there are 
distinct dangers in allowing an unlimited conversion even into 
British export goods. But this does not preclude the possibility 
of funding at any rate some of the balances so that they take 
the form of a long-term loan from the governments of the 
creditor countries to the United Kingdom. 

At this point, however, we stumble into politics. Many 
will feel that it is grossly unfair that the mother country, which 
has already made such heavy sacrifices in the war, should 
have had to incur these debts at all. Surely, it may be said, 
there should have been Lend-Lease and Mutual Aid agreements 
between at least the members of the British Commonwealth so 
that all war debts between them should be cancelled. The 
argument would be convincing enough if the creditor nations 
were as free, independent and wealthy as ourselves. But—so 
one understands—the greater part of the debt is owed to India 
and Egypt, whose position is very different; and it would 
certainly be difficult to convince the national leaders of these 
two countries that they should waive their claims on grounds 
of equity ! 

At the moment, then, it is quite impossible to say what the 


1 The Loan agreement with the U.S.A. (Cmd. 6708) provides that we shall make a 
settlement releasing some of these balances, funding others, and writing off the rest. 
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gross annual burden of interest on and repayment of foreign 
debt is likely to be. But it would be optimistic to assume that 
it will be less than the gross income which we may derive from 
what remains of our own overseas assets, and that we shall, 
therefore, have any net income from dividends and interest at all. 

How serious this change is will be seen from a glance at 
our pre-war balance of payments. In 1938, in round figures, 
net imports cost us roughly £850 million. We paid for these 
by £450 million of net exports, {200 million dividends and 
interest from overseas assets, {150 million from shipping, 
insurance, financial commissions, etc., and by borrowing {£50 
million. The lost dividends and interest paid for nearly a 
quarter of our imports. 

When one tries to estimate the value of various items in 
our future balance of payments, one is faced with so many 
uncertainties than any conclusion must be very tentative, but 
it is worth trying to reach at least rough approximations. 

As usual, the immediate short period outlook has to be 
distinguished from the longer period “ post-transition ” situa- 
tion. At present—or rather last August—the gap between our 
payments and receipts was of the order of £1,200 million a 
year, some part of which—say £400 million a year—was caused 
by the excess of expenditure on maintaining our forces overseas 
over receipts from the U.S.A. and other countries in connection 
with the maintenance, etc., of their forces in this country. 
There was, and still is, therefore, no option but to increase our 
debt. Unfortunately we have to do this at a time when goods 
are scarce and the position of creditors strong—a point to which 
I shall return later. Disregarding those payments on both 
sides which may be said to arise out of the business of winding 
up the war, it appears that in the autumn of this year (1945) 
imports were running at the rate of some £1,300 million a 
year, exports at perhaps £400 million, while invisible exports, 
1.e., shipping, etc., can hardly have exceeded {100 million a 
year. Thus the gap is perhaps £800 million per year.? 

Looking further ahead, it would certainly be unwise to 
assume that no increase in imports will be needed. The present 
volume of imports is only some two-thirds of pre-war, and 
although, no doubt, increased production of foodstuffs at home 
is partly responsible for this and will continue, we must expect 


1 After allowing for the service of the U.S. loan, there may be a small favourable balance. 


* Imports for the third quarter showed a heavy fall. But this is probably temporary. 
The Government estimate that the deficit will be £730 millions in 1946. 
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some rise as, and if, rations increase and—even more important— 
to provide raw materials for the increase in exports which we 
shall have to achieve. Perhaps in all the circumstances it would 
not be unreasonable to allow £1,500 million for imports. To pay 
for them we must increase exports—visible and invisible—by 
roughly three times their present level; and since the net 
revenues we can hope to obtain from. shipping and other 
resources are very unlikely to exceed {200 million in all, 
exports of goods will probably have to be more than trebled. 

The extent of the real burden which this requirement— 
even under relatively favourable circumstances—imposes on 
the economy, may be roughly expressed by comparing the 
level of exports with the size of the National Income. Before 
the war, exports were a little under 10 per cent of the national 
income ; it looks as though, after the war, they will have to 
be at least 15 per cent of the national income. This means 
that at least 5 per cent of our man-power and resources which 
we could have used for satisfying our own needs directly will 
have to be diverted into exports so as to pay for a smaller 
volume of retained imports than we enjoyed before the War. 
Incidentally it is worth emphasizing that the proportion 
mentioned relates to our /ofa/ resources including distribution, 
transport, agriculture, etc. As a proportion of our industrial 
resources, the percentage would be very much higher. 

The preceding argument has been based on the tacit 
assumption that we should have no difficulty in finding markets 
for this expansion of exports. But is this assumption reasonable ? 

It is commonly said that for the next few years at least 
there will be no difficulty in selling all the exports we can 
produce. Obviously after the colossal destruction and shortages 
of war, world demand everywhere is very high and within the 
borders of every individual country in the world there is plenty 
of money to spend and very little to spend it on. Unfortunately 
this does not mean that even in the short period the problem 
of finding markets for our exports is solved. We may be able 
to sell our products, but shall we be paid for them with a form 
of purchasing power which we in turn can use to pay for the 
imports we need ? It is clear that in so far as we sell our goods 
to countries from whom we buy as much, no difficulty arises. 
It is also obvious that if we are paid in dollars there is nothing 
to worry about. For it so happens that dollars are an inter- 
national currency at present, acceptable everywhere because 
they are easily convertible into things which people want. 
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But these are not the only possibilities. We may sell to a 
country in the sterling area and be paid out of the balances 
which that country already holds in London. This would not 
matter at ail if our imports from the country in question were 
as great as, or greater than, our exports, because there would be 
no net reduction in the balances. But if, for example, our 
exports to India exceed our imports by, say, £50 million, then, 
unless we have first of all reached a settlement regarding the 
debt, that surplus of {50 million would be used to repay the 
debt automatically and could not be used to pay for imports. 

This leads to the further possibility that even if the surplus 
in our trade with one country is not used to repay debt, it may 
be of no use in paying for imports for another reason—that it 
is not acceptable to the countries with which we have an 
import surplus. Thus we may have export surpluses in our 
trade with European countries which cannot be used to pay 
for the deficit in our trade with the U.S.A. That this is more 
than a mere possibility is shown by the fact that at the moment 
we afte importing from the U.S.A. about four times as much 
as we did before the war. It seems certain, too, that we shall 
have an export surplus with Europe—for the simple reason 
that economic life on the Continent has been so completely 
shattered that there will for a time be little that we can buy, 
except possibly some luxury articles, e.g., French wines, which 
we ourselves can ill afford. 

We require a dollar loan, therefore, not merely because for 
physical reasons we cannot increase our exports sufficiently fast 
and must face a continuing though diminishing deficit over the 
next two or three years, not merely because for a time we shall 
continue to have to import from the U.S.A. materials and 
foodstuffs which we should normally obtain from other parts 
of the world, including Europe and the Far East, but also 
because it is most unlikely that the whole of the proceeds of 
what we do manage to export will be available for paying for our 
dollar imports. If the U.S.A. lend to Europe as well, this 
latter difficulty will, of course, disappear, because unless it is a 
condition of the loan that the proceeds should all be spent in 
the U.S.A., we can then be paid in dollars for what we export 
to Europe. And even if such a condition were imposed, the 
loans themselves should speed up the pace of economic recovery 
so that recipient countries could export to us what we require 
much sooner than would otherwise have been the case. 

There can, therefore, be no doubt that in the next few years, 
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at any rate, the key to swift economic recovery, including the 
survival and expansion of our own export trade, lies in loans 
from the U.S.A. and other “surplus” countries. Indeed, it 
would be difficult to find a clearer example to refute those who 
object on principle to international lending and export surpluses. 
In Europe to-day it is not a matter of providing equipment to 
increase the efficiency of individual industries, but of “ priming 
the pump ” and “ oiling the wheels” so as to get the whole 
economy going again. 

It must be emphasized that, in the circumstances of the 
immediate future, the initiative in the matter of loans comes 
from the would-be borrower. Certain countries wish to borrow 
because they wish—indeed, are obliged—to import more than 
they canexport. There is very little, if any, question of countries 
wishing to lend because they want to export more than they 
import. To-day it is goods which are wanted, and therefore 
we have a sellers’ or lenders’ market. Cirgumstances, as we 
shall see, are very different when we pass through the looking 
glass, and it is only jobs, not goods, that are wanted, and 
those who buy and borrow can dictate to those who sell and 
lend ! 

It follows, too, that should the financial negotiations, which 
at the time of writing are still continuing in Washington, break 
down, the immediate consequences would probably be more 
serious for ourselves than for the United States—particularly 
if no lending took piace to other countries either. For the 
internal situation in the U.S.A. is still probably sufficiently 
inflationary to carry the loss of potential exports without any 
serious reactions on employment, whereas in this country we 
should certainly be faced with some very nasty shortages and 
—what would be even worse—some very awkward problems 
of industrial adjustment because of the repercussions on our 
raw materials supplies. 

It is, of course, because her position is so powerful to-day, 
and likely to be so much weaker in a few years’ time, that 
America is anxious to secure in return for her assistance to-day, 
what she regards as guarantees to buttress her position in the 
future. Whether the guarantees which she looks for can really 
be of any value is another matter. 

If the pace and smoothness of our progress in the next year 
or two towards equalizing our balance of payments on current 
account depends on America lending to ourselves, and, even 
more important, to other countries, what prospect is there that 
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when the transition period is over we shall be able to complete 
the task and pay by means of exports for the imports we need 
under conditions of full employment ? 

It is obvious that one factor of major importance will be 
the efficiency of our export industries in relation to those of 
other countries competitive with us: and efficiency should be 
taken to mean not merely high output per man or machine, 
but the skill with which we adapt ourselves to the needs of 
foreign markets and the energy and enterprise of our distribution 
and sales organizations. I do not propose, however, to discuss 
efficiency in this article. It is, after all, a subject in itself, and 
to generalize, without reference to specific industries—which is 
all that would be possible here—would be of little value. I 
shall, therefore, confine myself to the wider issues of inter- 
national economic conditions and policy. 

As economic recovery takes place throughout the world, 
countries which have previously been obliged to borrow no 
longer need or wish to do so. This should occur, in the case 
of Great Britain, sooner than in that of other and more devas- 
tated areas. We shall expect to pay for our imports with our 
exports and steadily to close the gap in our balance of payments. 
In Western Europe the period of borrowing may be longer— 
though not for those countries which have fewer military 
commitments, or are relatively undamaged industrially. In 
many parts of the world, on the other hand, Eastern Europe, 
the backward territories of Africa, and the Far East, which may 
not be looking for U.S. loans in the near future, there will be a 
need to import capital at long-term for very many years to 
come. In the case of these countries, however, the loans are 
not required just to “prime the pump ” or “ oil the wheels ” 
or to cover a temporary deficit in the balance of payments, 
but as long-term investments for the purpose of increasing the 
capital equipment, applying modern technology and virtually 
carrying out industrial revolutions in these territories. 

Thus the end of the transition for our purpose here may be 
described somewhat vaguely as occurring for each country, 
when physical difficulties arising out of the War—which led to 
the necessity of an import surplus, have been overcome, and 
when in the case of the relatively advanced countries, at least, 
equilibrium in the balance of payments could, if given appro- 
priate economic conditions, be restored. But what are the 
“ appropriate economic conditions ” ? Here we reach the con- 
troversial issues of commercial and monetary policy. Are the 
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“ multilateralists ” or the “ bilateralists” right? Is the road 
through Bretton Woods the highway to prosperity or does it 
lead into the bog of depression ? 

Perhaps it will be best to begin by describing the meaning 
of the terms used. Broadly, multilateralism means a system in 
which the various currencies of the world are readily inter- 
changeable at fairly stable rates. It therefore implies that if 
country A has a surplus in its trade with country B it can transfer 
that surplus and use it to pay for a deficit which it may have 
with country C. Thus no blocking of balances is allowed 
(provided, of course, these arise in the course of trade). Multi- 
lateralism, as the word suggests, implies that trade is many- 
sided and that there is no need to equalize exports and imports 
between two countries only. From this it is a short step— 
though not an inevitable one—to the idea that imports from a 
country should not be made dependent on exports to a country. 
In other words, the buyer must not say “‘ We will only take 
from you goods to the value of what you buy from us”; he 
must not use the bargaining power, if any, of his own market 
to force his exports on another market. From this, again, it is 
a short step towards the conception of “ non-discrimination ”. 
Goods must be bought in “the best market” at the lowest 
prices. Higher prices and larger orders (or quotas) must not 
be given as part of a bargain to get a country to take more 
exports. The weapons of potential discrimination—exchange 
control, import licensing, quotas, preferential tariffs, etc.—must 
be given up. 

Bilateralism, on the other hand, in its extreme form, involves 
an exact balance of exports and imports between two countries. 
Between each pair of countries a “ clearing” exists. Receipts 
from exports on each side are paid into this and balanced 
against one another. If there is an excess on one side then it is 
“blocked ” and can still only be used for buying from the 
deficit country. Thus the buyer is able to use the full power 
of his position to force his exports on another country. There 
is sharp discrimination against the country which desires to 
sell to another country more than it buys from it. 

Both points of view have been described here in their more 
extreme form. Certainly many who call themselves multi- 
lateralists would not be prepared to drop discriminating tariffs. 
The Bretton Woods agreement is a “ multilateral ” scheme, but 
it applies only in the monetary sphere ; it commits no one to 
any special commercial policy. It would be quite possible to. 
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sign Bretton Woods, enjoy the benefits of easily convertible 
currencies and yet, by means of import licensing or quotas, 
practice a form of bilateralism. Such a policy would be some- 
what contrary to the spirit of Bretton Woods, but it does not 
conflict with the Agreement. Similarly, few “ bilateralists ” 
would really go so far as to insist on a precise balance of 
payments between each pair of countries. They would be 
prepared to admit the need for some convertability. 

It is evident that bilaterlism is a policy which is likely to 
prove most attractive during a trade depression to a country 
with a deficit in its balance of payments. For it is ina depression, 
when a buyers’ market exists, that the full power of the large 
importer can be used. It may be used, incidentally, not merely 
to force exports, but to alter the terms of trade, i.e., the relative 
ptices of exports and imports. It was this policy which Dr. 
Schacht used so successfully before the war in his dealings with 
the Balkans. It is equally clear that a country which wishes 
in a depression to diminish unemployment by building up a 
large export surplus will be most bitterly opposed to 
bilateralism. 

In times of inflation, or even of full employment, on the 
other hand, the boot is on the other foot. The power of the 
buyer is diminished. It is the man who has something to sell 
who is on the top, and if he can lend as well, so much the 
better. Partly for this reason bilateralism is supported now by 
those who think a trade depression inevitable and wish to use 
this policy against it. If it could be assumed that there was no 
real danger of depression and that, given reasonable caution 
in our own monetary policy, we could therefore sell the 
additional exports without much difficulty, few would deny 
that we ought to plump for multilateralism. For, apart from 
the fact that bilateralism is less effective, as a weapon, in times 
of good trade, there really can be no doubt that from the point 
of view of the standard of living, of what can be produced 
from a given amount of capital and labour and natural resources, 
multilateralism is greatly to be preferred. This results from 
the simple fact of the advantage of international specialization 
of labour—which would certainly be restricted by bilateralism. 

But have we any right to assume that there will be no 
depression? And may not the adoption of a multilateral 
system itself make for depression? ‘The answer to the first 
question is clear enough. We should be very foolish indeed 
to assume that there would be no depression. Although there 
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are signs that the U.S. administration is now much more 
inclined towards positive action to prevent unemployment, it 
is most unlikely that Congress would be prepared to adopt the 
measures that would be necessary. Moreover, the problem in 
the U.S.A.—the most advanced capitalist economy there has 
ever been—is particularly difficult, because of the remarkably 
high rate of saving which is likely to prevail even after the war. 
Must the rest of the world, however, be engulfed if depression 
does start in the U.S.A.? This question is itself bound up 
with question whether multilateralism breeds depression. 

There can be no doubt that under the form of multilateralism, 
known as the gold standard, it was almost inevitable that a 
depression, once started in one part of the world, should spread 
everywhere. But this is not really relevant here, since nobody, 
not even the United States, propose to go back to the old 
international gold standard. What is under discussion is the 
scheme finally worked out at Bretton Woods—which can be 
described, not unfairly, as an attempt to secure the advantages 
while avoiding the evils of multilateralism. 

The essential elements! in the scheme are two obligations 
and two “ adjustments ” or “ let-outs ”. 

The obligations are: (1) the maintenance of a degree of 
exchange stability and (2) freedom from exchange control over 
current (i.e., trade) transactions (control of capital movements 
is specifically allowed and in some circumstances encouraged). 
The “ adjustments ” or “ let-outs ” are (1) freedom to vary the 
exchange rate by 10 per cent unilaterally and by more than 
this in agreement with “ the Fund ” (the international authority 
to be set up); (2) freedom to impose exchange control over a 
currency which has been declared “ scarce” by the Fund. This 
declaration has to be made if the Fund cannot meet all demands 
for a currency and so has to ration it. It should be added that 
the obligation not to impose exchange control on current 
transactions need not be enforced for five years.? Further, as 
already pointed out, Bretton Woods does not itself prevent 
the adoption of discriminatory commercial policies. 

If then a trade depression were to start in the U.S.A. when 
Bretton Woods was in operation, would the other parties to the 


1 Much of the controversy surrounding Bretton Woods springs from disputes about the 
meaning of various terms used in the Agreement. It is not possible in the scope of this 
article to go into such detail. I have simply singled out what seems to me the essential 
points in the scheme and applied my own interpretation. 


2 In the loan agreement with the U.S., however, we have agreed to reduce this to one 
year. We have also undertaken not to continue to apply quantitative import restrictions 
in a discriminating manner. 
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agreement be inevitably drawn into it? The first effect would 
no doubt be a decline in the demand for their exports. But 
this, it should be noted, will follow under any system, unless— 
which is highly improbable—the U.S.A. were to pledge itself 
to import a certain quantity of goods in all circumstances or, 
alternatively, there were no exports to the U.S.A. from the 
rest of the world. 

Under Bretton Woods the consequences are as follows : 
Other countries which as a result, directly or indirectly, of a 
decline in demand from the U.S.A. find themselves with 
unfavourable balances of payments will be able to reduce the 
exchange value of their currencies. At the same time the export 
surplus of the U.S.A. gives rise to a scarcity of dollars, and 
other countries are then free to apply exchange control and 
deliberately discriminate against the dollar. Now it may seem 
absurd that a system which is supposed to make the best of 
multilateralism should develop in this way into, at least, 
“ discrimination ” and that this particular possibility should be 
singled out by so many for special praise. But, in the first 
place, it is of immense importance that there should be an 
absolute clear “let-out ” in the circumstances just described, 
and, secondly, there could hardly be a more striking warning 
to the creditor countries than that provided by the scarce 
currency clause. For the U.S.A. will then understand that she 
must either face even heavier unemployment in her export 
trade, or import more, or lend abroad as much as her export 
surplus. 

If she adopts the first course then she will go further down 
the depression spiral; incomes will fall and so will imports, 
and this in turn will make dollars even scarcer and exports 
smaller. Trade between U.S.A. and the rest of the world, 
which will be fairly effectively insulated, will dwindle. If she 
adopts the second course and also maintains spending at home, 
then the depression will be checked; in any case, the export 
trade of other countries will revive. However the pressure 
of vested interests will probably prevent this. 

There remains the third and far more likely course—that 
she will lend abroad. Just exactly what effect this will have 
depends on the character of the loan. If, for example, America 
were to make a big loan to China—the dollars to be spent any- 
where, there is no reason why it should not completely offset 
the original decline in demand from the U.S.A. If, on the 
other hand, the loan takes the form of just holding sterling 
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balances, or purchasing assets, it would serve merely to finance 
the purchase of American goods by Britain and perhaps thus 
cover the gap in the balance of payments, but it would not 
give rise to demand for British exports. Since, however, control 
of capital movements is permitted, there is no reason why this 
type of “loan” should be accepted. 

There remains the possibility provided for in the Agreement 
that a loan might be made to “ the Fund ” so that (in this case) 
dollars would not remain a scarce currency. This would be 
no more satisfactory than the holding of sterling balances, and 
for the same reasons. Even if it is consistent with the letter, 
it seems to involve a breach with the obvious intention of the 
clause, and it is to be hoped that, if necessary, this should be 
made clear. But the other safeguard of exchange depreciation 
would still apply and there is not much doubt that as dollars 
became more and more expensive American exports would 
steadily decline and the surplus in her balance of payments 
disappear. 

It may, therefore, be concluded that on the whole Bretton 
Woods alone should not involve us to any greater extent in an 
American depression than the mere fact of trading with that 
country—whatever the international monetary system—is likely 
to involve. Moreover so long as we are free to adopt what 
commercial policy we please, there is nothing to prevent us 
taking steps through import licensing, quotas or preferential 
tariffs to switch our imports from the U.S.A. to other countries 
which will take exports. The difficulty here is the technical 
one of finding the right market which will also supply us with 
the imports we require. 

It seems possible, however, that Bretton Woods, if accepted, 
would be accompanied by some agreement on commercial 
policy. In itself there is no objection to this, provided that it 
is quite clear that our hands are not tied during a depression 
and we are in no way prevented from trying to insulate ourselves 
against unemployment in the U.S.A. In particular we should 
preserve the right of commercial discrimination in a depression 
in case the Bretton Woods safeguards are not wholly adequate.’ 

It may be thought that this relatively favourable or at least 
non-alarmist attitude to Bretton Woods is inconsistent with the 
conception of a planned economy. But this is a complete 
misconception. There is no reason whatever why there should 
not be a 100 per cent state trading under Bretton Woods. 


1 The American proposals (Cmd. 6709) definitely do not provide for this. 
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Indeed Russia took an important part in the discussions and 
sponsored the Final Act. Nor is there any reason why long- 
term import and export agreements should not be made by 
the state or its agencies. The only limitation here is one which 
might be imposed by a commercial policy agreement laying 
down that such agreements should be non-discriminatory, a 
tule which would be very difficult to interpret in practice. 
To sum up then, the war has certainly left us poorer this 
time. We are now a debtor nation, and the loss of a substantial 
net income from investments means that at least 5 per cent 
more of our total resources have got to be diverted to make 
goods for export and that in addition some further man-power 
will be needed to replace imports. Whether we reach equilibrium 
easily and quickly in the short period, depends not merely in 
holding back demand at home, though this is important, but 
also on loans by the U.S.A. to other countries as well as our- 
selves. Looking further ahead the most effective factor, apart 
from our own relative efficiency, will be the ability of the 
U.S.A. to maintain expansion. Although this is very doubtful, 
we should not refuse to ratify Bretton Woods, which is a serious 
attempt to get the best out of multilateralism, enshrines some 
important principles, and provides adequate “ escape ” clauses. 
In particular the “‘ scarce currency ” clause is the clearest and 
best deterrent yet devised against the adoption by the U.S.A. 
of the policies which did so much damage in the inter-war years. 


BRITAIN AND RUSSIA 


By KinGsLtey MartTIN 


HE relations of states are chiefly determined by 

geography, strategy, and economic interest. Ideo- 

logies also play a part. But countries with opposite 

political, religious, or economic systems have always 

been able to form alliances which served their national 

interests, while no similarity of outlook or kinship of blood 

prevents a war if the balance of power determines it. It would 

therefore be mistaken to assume that because there is an 

antipathy between the Soviet Union and the Western 
Democracies that therefore conflict is inevitable. 

These generalizations are sufficiently illustrated by the past 

fluctuations of Anglo-Russian relations. Allies against France 
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in the Napoleonic Wars, we fought in the Crimea thirty years 
later for reasons that have never been apparent. In the next 
fifty years British official opinion feared Russia as an imperial 
Power that threatened communications with India; but after 
the formation of the Triple Entente early in the 2oth century, 
our publicists found new and unexpected virtues in the Russian 
masses who had been hitherto feared as “barbarian hordes”’. 
Meanwhile Liberal opinion, which disliked our military com- 
mitments to Russia and did not share official fear of Germany, 
denounced the tyranny of Czardom and even as late as 
August 3rd, 1914, opposed the war mainly on the ground that 
it would make us the ally of a reactionary Asiatic Power. The 
invasion of Belgium swept that consideration into the back- 
ground and substituted for it the hope that the Russian steam- 
roller would push the Germans into the Baltic. With the 
Bolshevik Revolution in 1917 the picture of Russia presented 
to the British public changed overnight, and the Bolshevik 
menace remained to bedevil our politics until Germany again 
invaded Russia in 1941. For a time, the Soviet Union was 
popular even with Conservatives, many of whom admitted that 
they were wrong in assuming that a Communist power could 
not withstand a German attack and who hoped they were 
wrong in thinking that Russia was still Communist. The 
friendship, publicly announced in the Anglo-Soviet Alliance, 
reached its height after the defence of Stalingrad, and seemed 
to be cemented at Yalta. No sooner was the war over, however, 
than the old strategic problems reasserted themselves and the 
ideological quarrel was reopened. 

It is clear even from this brief summary of our past relations 
that Britain and the Soviet Union are not necessarily friends or 
necessarily foes. Whether the alliance is perpetuated, whether 
we ever again go to war or whether we both accept an inter- 
national organization which offers other methods of settling 
disputes, depends not primarily on whether we are capitalist 
or socialist, but on the opinions of those who rule both 
countries about the policy that best suits their interests. 

The estimates which both sides make of their interests 
depends, however, to a considerable extent on personal and 
ideological factors. If, for instance, we both have economic 
interests in Persia we may both maintain them by agreement 
(as we did before 1914 at the expense of Persia) or, if our 
suspicions are sufficiently great, we may allow them to act as a 
permanent source of irritation and danger. 
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The inheritance of suspicion is enormous. Few British 
people remember, but no Russian forgets, that the last war 
ended in Archangel and not in Berlin. To the Russians, history 
between the two wars can be summarized as an effort first to 
crush the Revolution in its infancy, then to belittle and boycott 
it, and, finally, to aid German imperialism to overthrow it. 
The Munich agreement and Britain’s refusal to engage in staff 
conversations at Bucharest at Stalin’s request in the spring of 
1939 finally confirmed this interpretation of capitalist policy ; 
much that the British public has found inexplicable in Russian 
policy follows from the fact that up to the invasion of Normandy 
in 1944, the Soviet leaders as well as the Russian public believed 
that Goebbels was right in prophesying that we should make 
peace with the Germans and join with them in making war on 
the Soviet Union. 

Two policies are always in competition in the U.S.S.R. Up 
till 1934 the dominant Russian policy, based on the view that 
Allied intervention against Russia would be renewed, sought 
to stir up revolution and sow discord in the ranks of capitalism. 
From that date, when the U.S.S.R. entered the League of 
Nations, up to the retirement of Litvinov in the spring of 1939, 
the U.S.S.R. played for collective security with the West. 
The negotiations for an Anglo-Soviet Alliance in the summer 
of 1939 were conducted in a half-hearted spirit by both 
countries ; they were abruptly terminated by the German-Soviet 
agreement which was the Russian retort to Chamberlain’s 
agreement at Munich. Churchill’s historic speech pledging full 
British support for Russia when Germany crossed her frontier 
in 1941 was the beginning of a period of collaboration, forced 
upon both Powers by their common enemy. Now after 
the war, many people, as the result of the events of the past 
six months, assume that Stalin and his advisers have once again 
returned to the doctrinaire view that it is only in the case of a 
desperate struggle between capitalist powers that Russia can 
work in harmony with the western democracies. I believe, 
however, that no such decision has been finally made, that the 
duality of policy still exists in the Soviet Union and that the 
possibility of a working agreement still exists. 

If Russia has had two policies, so has Britain. The difference 
is that in Russia, a few people make decisions of policy and can 
switch quickly, while in Britain fluctuating trends of opinion 
and shifts of policy are far more complex and difficult to 
disentangle. It was perfectly possible for Britain to continue 
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two policies towards Russia at the same time; a steady anti- 
Soviet drive could be maintained by the Foreign Office, 
supported by Conservative opinion, while quite a large part of 
the public, and even the Cabinet, were making genuine efforts 
to improve relations. The Russians have always found it 
difficult to believe that Britain was serious about the Anglo- 
Soviet alliance whilst we financed an exiled Polish Government, 
which openly planned war against the U.S.S.R. and published 
(on paper allowed them by the Ministry of Information) 
numerous newspapers devoted to vilifying everything Soviet. 
Similar examples could be quoted in the story of our policy 
towards Yugoslavia, Greece, and elsewhere. 

Soviet fears and suspicions have been increased by Britain’s 
choice of diplomats in Eastern Europe. They have often 
represented business interests, which naturally desired to 
regain their old place in countries that had come under Russian 
influence ; alternatively our representatives have been diplomats 
of the old school who had no contact with, and no under- 
standing of, the new forces at work. Our legations could 
scarcely avoid becoming centres of intrigue against the U.S.S.R. 
To this must be added that Russian Intelligence, admittedly 
brilliant in the realm of security, is ludicrously inefficient when 
it comes to estimating the forces at work in countries outside 
Eastern Europe. It is a pathetic fact that Russian publicists 
seem unable to estimate the importance to be attached to, say, 
a speech by Commander Bower, a Resolution of the Labour 
Party Conference, or a Trafalgar Square Demonstration. In 
dealing with Finland the Kremlin seems to have been seriously 
deceived about the strength of Communism amongst the 
Finnish workers. To-day much that is published and done in 
Moscow suggests that no reliable summary of the trends of 
opinion in this country reaches the Soviet Union. 

The capacity of democratic countries for doing with their 
right hands things of which their left hands are unaware is as 
important in Anglo-Russian diplomacy as the Russian capacity 
for retorting to real or imagined slights by unilateral actions 
designed to create faits accomplis. Let me illustrate this point 
by two examples. On one occasion a paragraph appeared in 
Pravda stating that Britain was favourably considering an offer 
of a separate peace made to us by von Papen at Istanbul. The 
publication of this paragraph at a time when relations between 
Britain and Russia were particularly good was bewildering. 
It may have been intended as a counter to some German 
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diplomatic move and have reflected merely the depth of 
Russian suspicion. But it is believed to have been the Soviet 
method of expressing resentment at the arrival, unknown to 
the Russians, of British agents in Rumania. Again, at San 
Francisco the Russians did not publicly protest at the American 
decision to fortify strategic islands in the Pacific, nominally 
against Japan, but obviously directed against Soviet power in 
the Far East. The Russian retort was to increase her demands 
in Eastern Europe. The San Francisco Conference is sum- 
marized for me by the following imaginary, but substantially 
accurate conversation : 

The Americans: “ We are taking over the following strategic 
islands. As America is never ‘imperialist,’ we shall make 
them trusteeships.” 

The British: “Good. Then your administration there will be 
responsible to the new trusteeship authority.” 


The Americans: “Certainly not. That would be much too 
dangerous. There is not much native population to 
consider. They are strategic positions.” 

The British: “Then they will be trusteeships not under the 
trusteeship authority ?” 

The Americans: “ Just so.” 

Mr. Molotov (looking up from the table): “1 demand that Britain 
and America at once recognize the Lublin Government.” 


This complicated game of chess, in which the reply to a 
gambit on one side of the board is an attack on the other, had 
the worst effect on world opinion. Certainly Mr. Molotov 
formed the impression that England and America “ ganged 
up ” against him at San Francisco, and the Soviet preference 
for decisions made purely by the Big Three was reinforced by 
this discovery of the large number of votes which Britain and 
America could mobilize against Russia at any world assembly 
of the United Nations. The U.S.S.R. was obviously right on 
the issue of Argentina’s membership of U.N.O., but she was 
outvoted. Russia’s popularity dwindled fast, however, as it 
was realized that her actions in Eastern Europe were 
increasingly unilateral and could not easily be reconciled with 
the Yalta agreement about prior consultation. It is now known 
that the Foreign Office and State Department were in fact 
informed that Russia intended to set up the Renner Govern- 
ment in Austria, and neither Washington nor London had any 
objection to the composition of that government. But they 
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objected because Russia set up this government without waiting 
for their final approval. There is now strong ground for 
believing that Soviet generals (several of whom have dis- 
appeared from the public scene in the last six months) actually 
went further in Europe than Stalin intended, and acted on their 
own responsibility. It is also clear that Russia became less 
co-operative as a result of a series of events which greatly 
weakened the position which she may have hoped would be 
hers at the conclusion of the Japanese war. 

The first of these was the failure to obtain the loan which 
the Soviet Union needed from the United States. The 
devastation of the Ukraine and the Donbas is the greatest 
known in history ; the number of military and civilian persons 
killed during the war in Russia is believed to approach the 
appalling figure of twenty millions; the Soviet Union 
desperately needs machinery and she cannot this time afford to 
wait for two five-year plans before providing her public with 
consumer goods. Stalin is therefore faced with a grave economic 
impasse which explains in some degree Russia’s excessive 
demands for machinery from Germany and Eastern Europe. 
Moreover, there was no agreement at Yalta about the future of 
Germany, and no detailed agreement at Potsdam, and as relations 
worsened for other reasons Russia’s determination to prevent 
Germany again becoming a powerful State, which could be 
used by the Allies against her, became more pronounced. The 
policy of wholesale expulsions from Eastern Europe, carried 
out mainly by Poles and Czechs, greatly increased the already 
intractable problems set before the Allied administrators in 
Germany, and has led the British authorities to believe that 
Russia desires that Germany should be a permanent slum even 
if the result is to reduce Europe as a whole to a Soviet standard 
of living. The result has been to intensify the danger of that 
often-predicted Western swing towards Germany which Russia 
herself feared. A section of the Left, already angry because 
Russia had gone so far in modifying her own internal socialism 
and encouraging a national spirit among her people, was now 
roused on humane grounds on behalf of Germany, while a 
section of the Right, which had loudly demanded the total 
subjection of Germany, began to show the same signs of 
favouring German recovery as it did after the last war. 

A second set of circumstances on which Stalin cannot have 
counted was the failure of the harvest in Eastern Europe and 
the extreme unpopularity of the Russians in countries where 
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they were first welcomed as liberators. The fact is that few of 
the disciplined Soviet troops survived Stalingrad and the sub- 
sequent fighting in East Prussia, and the southern armies, 
especially that of General Malinowsky, were ill-disciplined, 
Asiatic troops, who had learnt a bitter lesson of hatred as they 
laboriously crossed the devastated regions of Russia and who 
arrived to discover undreamt-of luxuries in Austria, Slovakia, 
Hungary and even Poland. Discipline took long to restore; 
rape and loot destroyed the credit of the Russian armies to an 
extent which was only fully realized when the Hungarian and 
Austrian elections decisively repudiated Communism. A 
further result of the behaviour of Russian soldiers and a partial 
breakdown of the Russian administration was to alienate 
British and Americans with whom they came into contact. 
A third factor was the unexpectedly sudden end of the Japanese 
war, which reduced Russia’s status as an ally in the Far East 
and which showed that America was for the time armed with 
the atomic bomb. The subsequent refusal of America to share 
the technical secrets of the atomic bomb has confirmed every 
Russian suspicion. Pravda has denounced the Anglo-American 
policy of opposing Russia’s plans in areas which she dominates, 
as “atomic democracy ”’. 

Finally, the disappearance of Mr. Churchill from the British 
political scene and the election of an overwhelming Labour 
majority is probably held in Moscow to be in the long run 
advantageous. In the short run, however, it has certainly 
deranged Russian plans. The Conservatives, whose political 
friends on the Continent are mostly dead or discredited, have 
only been able to champion exiled kings and to yearn fruitlessly 
for a return to a status quo which has been swept away in the war 
and the subsequent revolutions. Mr. Bevin and the Labour 
Government offered a positive leadership to social democracy 
in Europe, and their advent to power has stimulated forces of 
opposition to Communism. 

The Tories were willing to collaborate with Russia on a 
simple basis of interest, which in Stalin’s mind appears to have 
been the acceptance of spheres of influence by the Big Three 
Powers with an understanding that they would meet to settle 
frontier disputes. This was indeed Roosevelt’s original con- 
ception at the Teheran Conference. But the death of Mr. 
Roosevelt, the sudden end of the war with Japan, and the 
advent of a Labour Government in Britain altered this. 

Both Britain and America, especially after the failure of the 
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Foreign Ministers’ Conference in London, favoured a return 
to an organization more like that of the League of Nations, in 
which small Powers, most of which are to-day satellites of great 
Powers, would have full rights of expression. Russia, which 
desires above everything to be accepted and respected as one 
of the three Great Powers, apparently feels in a position to 
maintain herself in a Three-Power Conference, but feels that 
she may be isolated in a general assembly of all the nations. 
The organization set up at the San Francisco Conference was in 
fact a compromise between those who favoured the original 
conception of an organization dominated by the Big Three, 
and those who desired to return to a League of Nations system. 
At the end of 1945 Russia is insisting on the Big Power con- 
ception; Mr. Truman and Mr. Bevin are talking of the rights 
of small nations and of the democratic parliament of the world. 
To the Russians much of this talk appears hypocrisy; our 
interest in democracy in Eastern Europe seems to them to 
contrast oddly with our recognition of Spain and Portugal 
(against whose totalitarian elections we have offered no protest) 
and the acceptance of Fascist Argentina as a member of the 
United Nations Organization. 

What then should British policy be in relation to the 
U.S.S.R.2 One clear-cut view is that Russia, for reasons of 
interest and Marxist doctrine, holds that western democracy is 
irreconcilably her enemy, and will herself make peace impossible. 
The American Big-Navy school maintains on the flimsiest 
grounds that war between Russia and America is sooner or later 
inevitable, and that the Far East is its probable theatre. This 
school scarcely troubles to lower its voice as it demands a swift 
war and victory over the Soviet Union, while Russia is weakened 
and disorganized after the war, and America is highly armed 
and equipped with the atomic bomb. The argument is indeed 
pushed even further; it has been suggested by Lord Russell, 
for instance, that an American victory over the U.S.S.R. would 
give America a permanent and unchallengable position of 
World hegemony and make further war impossible. 

This argument cannot be sustained. It is true that the atomic 
bomb might for a time prove effective against Russia, though it 
could not be decisive. No one knows how far Russia is herself 
equipped with similar weapons, but that she is concentrating 
on developing them is certain. Moreover, a country of great 
spaces such as the Soviet Union is the least vulnerable in atomic 
warfare. Even if the United States forces were to succeed in 
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overrunning the U.S.S.R., they would be even more helpless 
in dealing with the problem they had created than the Allies 
are to-day in Germany. Neither British troops nor G.I.’s could 
be induced to fight such a war, and even if they were, neither 
America nor Britain could possibly occupy and hold Russia. 
Moreover, the whole argument that to defeat the U.S.S.R. 
would make America permanently secure and dominant is based 
on a fallacious view of the atomic bomb, production of which, 
according to experts, will be possible before long in any industrial 
State. All the scientific knowledge necessary is already at the 
disposal of scientists everywhere; the temporary advantage 
possessed by America is only that of having begun the still 
difficult, expensive and slow process of manufacture. To-day 
it takes many months to manufacture a small number of atomic 
bombs ; Russia and other countries may already be far advanced 
in the release of atomic energy by less laborious methods. In 
any case America would not be in a position to dominate the 
world since in a world of Powers which would certainly resent 
American domination, American cities would be singularly 
vulnerable to attack from numerous other countries which have 
the advantage of less centralized administration and more 
scattered populations. 

If we rule out the immediate attack on Russia as politically, 
morally, and strategically unsound, we are left with two alter- 
native policies. The first is to use the present period of Russia’s 
comparative weakness to force her back from one position after 
another, and to isolate her from the rest of the world. The effect 
must be to increase Russia’s determination to concentrate on 
war production and to make war inevitable. 

The last policy is difficult, but the only one that could 
lead to good results. If, as I believe, it is true that some of 
Stalin’s important advisers still desire collaboration with the 
West, then there is good hope of success. Those who have 
worked with Soviet officials on international agencies such as 
U.N.R.R.A., all report to the same effect. Soviet officials are 
extremely suspicious and refer all decisions to Moscow. But 
a technique of co-operation, involving much patience as well as 
frankness, can achieve results. The Russians must be told 
before a public session what the Allied proposals are, and 
given an opportunity of full discussion. In one case after 
another where this has been done, they have proved reasonable. 
A notable success was achieved in the difficult question of a 
joint procedure for trying war criminals. U.N.R.R.A., which 
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now has Russian officials in some of its high executive positions, 
is another notable example of successful collaboration. Even 
in Berlin, where the behaviour of the Russian troops has 
infuriated the British, the high-ranking Russian officers have, 
according to their British and American colleagues, proved 
highly intelligent and co-operative. I still believe that were we 
to put forward serious and detailed proposals, stating what we 
propose to do and asking for Russian co-operation, we shall 
receive it. At the moment the Soviet press is in full blast against 
the proposals fora Western Union. This should surprise no one, 
in view of the Russian fear that we again intend, as we well 
might, to rebuild the Ruhr and the Rhineland as a field of 
production for armaments to be used against Russia. But if the 
British convince the Russians that it is impossible for us to 
maintain our own economic position or our independence of 
America without rebuilding western Europe ; if the plans for 
doing so on a peace basis are fully explained to the Russians 
and their co-operation requested (we could with perfect safety 
offer them a seat on an International Board to develop the Ruhr 
and the Rhineland as a source of the goods necessary for re- 
building Europe), then I believe we could go ahead with Russian 
goodwill. Western Europe, dominated by American imperialism 
and carrying Britain in its sweep, is certainly a reasonable ground 
for Russian alarm. But an International Authority, with which 
Russia is associated, designed to strengthen Britain financially 
and so aid her in negotiations with America, is no menace to the 
Soviet Union. In this, as in everything else, the key to success 
is to advance proposals publicly only after the fullest and most 
frank discussion with Russia, which must be given a chance to 
collaborate freely. At the same time it must be made clear that 
we are determined in any case to go ahead with plans for World 
and European reconstruction, even if the U.S.S.R. will not 
collaborate. If we succeed, as I believe we can, in reaching by 
these means the basis for joint work on technical and practical 
issues, there is a good chance that Russia may be prepared for 
full collaboration in U.N.O. 

I take little stock of those who fear that Russia is in any case 
irreconcilable. Marxist theory has already proved unexpectedly 
flexible ; the Soviet Union is far too weak to-day to be a military 
menace to her neighbours, she is absolutely obliged to spend 
the next ten or twenty years in raising the standard of living of 
her people and developing her own vast territory. Stalin, to-day 
playing from weakness and not from strength, fears isolation 
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and, above all, war in isolation. He still relies on building 
“socialism in one country”, assured that the quarrels of 
capitalist powers and their incapacity to manage their own 
economies will in time prove that Socialism works and Capitalism 
is out-dated. Russia’s strength lies in the failure of Western 
capitalism. If we can solve our own economic problems, we 
have nothing to fear from the Soviet Union. If we cannot solve 
them, war with the U.S.S.R. would only hasten and complete 
our own catastrophe. 


INTERNATIONAL RADIO 


By Nort NEWSOME 





T has not yet been generally realized that it is in the radio, 
used internationally for supra-national purposes, that 
there lies the most effective counter to the dire menace 
JLo the atomic bomb. This has not been recognized so 

far even by the few in whose hands power rests in all 
lands, whether or not they qualify as democracies according to 
Mr. Bevin’s criterion. It has by now been pretty widely 
appreciated that there is no physical method of guaranteeing 
humanity against destruction through its increasing knowledge 
of how to release the material power and energy which are at 
least part of the basic secret of creation. Yet no one in authority 
appears to have understood that, in order to achieve that 
psychological state in which the peoples will be prepared 
really to elevate mind over matter as the sole condition of 
mankind’s survival, we must pay as much attention to the 
main instrument of psychological integration—or, if abused, 
disintegration—namely, the radio, as we give to the chief 
agent of physical progress—or, again, if abused, dissolution— 
namely, atomic energy. 

This unawareness is truly amazing in view of the fact that, 
during the still recent world war, it was proved that the radio, 
properly used, is capable of drawing together physically 
separate and diverse peoples all over the world in a splendid 
unity based on common loyalty to certain spiritual and moral 
values, and this in the face of an immensely more powerful 
radio network, in Nazi hands, devoted with supreme ability 
to the task of disintegration. 
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In considering the possibilities of a genuinely international 
radio service it is necessary to remember what was achieved 
in London from September, 1939, until the summer of this 
yeat, when unimaginative men set to work to undo the wartime 
attainment of the B.B.C.’s European Service. Starting virtually 
from scratch, this European broadcasting system from London 
became a veritable prototype, alas, too short-lived, of that 
completely supra-national service of news and views which 
should to-day be one of the priorities of the United Nations 
Organization. 

It began as a rather infrequent translation into a few foreign 
languages of the news and talks which the British Broadcasting 
authorities were putting out for the benefit—or otherwise—of 
their own public. It had become by the end of 1940 a thoroughly 
co-operative effort by the representatives of a dozen or more 
conquered European countries—A United Nations Organization 
in miniature. The service operated under British control, it 
is true, but this control was very far from being a dictatorship. 
It was more in the nature of a chairmanship of a board of 
directors composed of the radio representatives of many peoples. 

The presentation of news and its interpretation were fully 
and frankly discussed by what amounted to an international 
policy committee with a view to producing in all languages 
broadcasts which would reflect not a narrow nationalist selection 
of news items and commentary upon events, but bulletins and 
talks which would promote among the listeners the habit of 
looking at things from a broadly European, and even world- 
wide, point of view. With very considerable success the 
inevitable instinct of the different nationals making up the staff 
to concentrate attention on developments particularly affecting 
their own countries, and to interpret them in a manner calculated 
to appeal to the various national susceptibilities, was overcome. 
Instead of an assortment of widely divergent news bulletins 
and commentaries, concocted according to the supposed tastes 
of audiences under the influence of particular parochial pre- 
judices and interests, there was broadcast from London in the 
war years in a multitude of tongues a consistent account and 
explanation of events. This, while differing in style in order 
to suit superficially different tastes, represented the common 
denominator of the various reactions by the Allied repre- 
sentatives in London to the latest happenings. 

This consistent European approach was cultivated from 
principle, but it was soon found that every argument of 
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expediency pointed in the same direction. The ample intelligence 
reports, compiled from smuggled letters, interviews with 
refugees and neutral diplomats and travellers, secret service 
agents’ despatches and so on, showed that listeners habitually 
tuned in to transmissions in languages other than their own, 
either to circumvent jamming, from curiosity, an intelligent 
desire for comparison, suspicion of propaganda, or a wish to 
improve their acquaintance with foreign tongues. It would, 
therefore, have been very damaging, if not disastrous, had those 
who made a habit of going round the dial found that London 
was saying quite different things in the various languages in 
which is broadcast. ‘This was the most useful, because the 
simplest, argument with which to frustrate the attempts of 
bright, if unscrupulous, political warriors at the Foreign Office 
and Ministry of Information to promote broadcasts in, shall I 
say, Rumanian, attacking Hungarian claims to Transylvania, 
simultaneously with transmissions in Magyar upholding these 
claims, commentaries in Spanish deprecating democracy coinci- 
dent with ones in French attacking the paternal dictatorship 
of Pétain. 

But, although useful in dealing with officials still living in 
the old world of diplomacy based on the principle of exploiting 
national rivalries, and no other principle at all, this “‘ cross- 
listening” among European audiences was not the main 
reason for the adoption of a comprehensive and consistent 
European policy in broadcasting. There was a positive purpose, 
the building up of an international attitude not only as a 
unifying factor against Hitlerite Germany, but as the foundation 
for a permanent peace. 

It is regrettable, but, alas, true, that this—in Foreign Office 
eyes, eccentric—policy was only barely tolerated because it gave 
good results in securing European solidarity against the Nazis. 
Once the Nazi menace was clearly about to be removed it became 
difficult, and eventually impossible, to maintain in our broad- 
casts an internationalist attitude which was completely absent 
from our foreign policy. 

There was, it should be recorded, an Indian Summer at 
Radio Luxembourg under S.H.A.E.F., when a thoroughly 
integrated United Nations staff of British, Americans, French- 
men, Belgians, Dutchmen, Czechs, Russians, Germans, and 
Italians, produced during the last nine months of the war a 
broadcast service which carried the new tradition of inter- 
nationalism, created in London during the first years of the 
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conflict, a stage further by presenting all its transmissions as 
“The Voice of the United Nations.” 

It was hoped that this voice would survive with the peace 
and that Radio Luxembourg would become a permanent centre 
of International broadcasting under the control of the Security 
Council of the United Nations Organization. The Americans, 
the French, and, indeed, all the countries whose representatives 
had worked at Luxembourg under S.H.A.E.F. were unreservedly 
in favour of such an enterprise, but the British, sad to say, 
were opposed to it. 

The Caretaker Government bluntly declared its desire to 
revert to “an amicable nationalism ” and recalled all the British 
personnel from Luxembourg. Since it was the British personnel 
who had held the key posts there, and who, profiting from their 
experience earlier in the war, had given the station its inter- 
national character, this was a heavy blow to the project. The 
Labour Government did nothing to reverse this decision at 
the time when the disbanding of the international staff could 
still have been prevented, though it appears now that, rather 
belatedly, they are taking some limited steps in the right 
direction. 

At the time when it would have been easy to establish 
international radio without loss of continuity, representations 
by those who were deeply interested went unheeded in the 
general press of business. Unable, it seems, to see the trees 
for the wood, the Government’s attitude was that, until all 
major international problems had been solved, it was useless 
to tackle what was regarded as a minor aspect of the question 
as a whole. 

It never seemed to occur to the responsible Ministers that 
one of the best ways, if not the only way, to build an inter- 
national system is to put in their places, one by one, the less 
ambitious pieces of machinery. Nor did it appear to strike 
them that it is essential to direct public opinion all over the 
world towards an international point of view before an inter- 
national system of security and expanding commerce can gain 
general acceptance and support. 

In consequence, Radio Luxembourg became in June of last 
year a purely American concern, feeding the network of stations 
operated in the United States zone of occupation in Germany, 
while the British zone took its programmes from Hamburg, 
which relayed the B.B.C. German service a great deal, and the 
Russian and French zones originated their own broadcasts. 
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This meant that not only had Radio Luxembourg been cast 
away as an international station serving the whole of Europe, 
and, as it could have done with its short-wave transmitter and 
suitable relay points, a great part of the world, but that the 
whole conception of international control of broadcasting in 
Germany had been jettisoned. It is an arguable point whether 
the latter could ever have been achieved, in view of the Russian 
attitude. Yet it is beyond argument that no serious attempt 
was made to achieve it, and that the responsibility for this lies 
primarily with Britain. 

Almost from the first the British attitude was that it was 
useless to attempt to secure the Soviet’s adherence to a centrally 
directed system of broadcasting in occupied Germany, and 
that, since this was a foregone conclusion, the best thing was 
to break up the Anglo-American partnership and for each 
occupying Power to act independently. The Americans were 
reluctant to accept this as yet unproven verdict and did all 
they could to press on with the original plan for a tripartite 
tadio service from Berlin, but, the ground was cut from under 
their feet by the alacrity with which Britain, immediately the 
cessation of hostilities became imminently possible, set about 
organizing an independent radio service for her own zone in 
Germany. 

It is at least possible that the excellent ideas which General 
Eisenhower and his advisers had worked out for an international 
radio service in Germany failed for want of trying on Britain’s 
part. This, it is to be feared, was typical of the approach to 
the post-war world on the part of those permanent officials at 
the Foreign Office whose influence, paramount during the 
Coalition and Caretaker Governments, does not seem to have 
appreciably lessened under the present Labour Administration. 
Some of the Americans who, in partnership with like-minded 
Britons, now no longer in positions in which they can exert 
any influence, laboured so diligently and, be it said, so success- 
fully for international integration in the field of radio have 
now reacted with understandable, if regrettable, violence towards 
isolationism. Others, incapable of this, have nevertheless found 
their faith in Britain’s will to join them in promoting inter- 
nationalism rudely shaken. 

Meanwhile, in London, the European service of the B.B.C., 
the nearest approach yet achieved to a League of Nations 
armed with a powerful weapon for the chastisement of the 
breakers of the peace, was being literally torn to pieces under 
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the pretext of post-war reorganization. The purpose of this 
reorganization must, unless one is prepared seriously to impugn 
the public character of those responsible for it, remain obscure. 
Perhaps it can be put down to the desire to economize on a 
service not of direct interest to the British radio licence-holder 
in order to give more satisfaction to the domestic audience. 

At all events, the effect of the reorganization was clear 
enough. From being a service devoted to the fullest and 
frankest dissemination of news and to the ventilation of 
views representing a distillation of the opinions of progressive 
men and women of many nationalities, European broadcasting 
from London has become in the last few months a truly shocking 
example of highly selective and frequently tendentious “ news ” 
accompanied only by such commentaries as accord with the views 
of the group of reactionaries in control. Gone with the wind 
is the entire European approach to events. Each regional 
department now operates independently, and, apart from a 
general sterility arising from the ban imposed on all discussion 
of the most remotely controversial topics, there is no longer 
any consistent or common attitude towards matters of common 
interest. The staff responsible for the news have no knowledge 
of what those in charge of talks and features are doing, and 
vice versa. ‘There is no central over-all direction, and all the 
men and women who were most successful and able in the days 
when there was a truly European Service have, because of their 
devotion to it, presumably, been reduced to impotence, if not 
actually dismissed, forced to resign, or transferred to other 
departments of the Corporation. 

The Nazis’ treatment of Lidice was no more thorough than 
the B.B.C. authorities’ dealing with the European Service as 
it was in its heyday. Not a trace of its international character 
is left. The foreigners who still remain on the staff are dispirited 
automata who work only for a living while the British members 
who thought as Europeans and as citizens of the world have 
either departed or, if less fortunate, had their spirits crushed. 

The fact that the best long and medium wavelengths, on 
which millions of Europeans had been accustomed to listen, 
have been taken away is of less importance than that the 
transmissions which do go out on the frequencies which are 
left lack the character which they once possessed of a vital 
experiment in internationalism. The fact that the broadcasts 
to Europe are less frequent and at less convenient times for 
listening than they used to be is not of such moment as that, 
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should anyone listen to them—and the audience, according 
to all reports, is melting away rapidly—he would hear in any 
language he might choose, not a point of view representing 
common ground between distinguished political and cultural 
figures of many nations, but either some purely parochial 
opinion of a national commentator operating i” vacuo or the 
obviously imposed gloss of the British owners of the station. 

In short, to-day, thanks to the short-sighted failure to 
develop Radio Luxembourg as an international station, and 
thanks to the radical change in the character of the B.B.C.’s 
European Service, there are no broadcasts on the air which 
reflect or can promote an international point of view. It is 
urgent that this should be speedily remedied, but how? It 
will, with some plausibility, be maintained that the best method 
would be for the British Government to intervene without 
delay to reverse the lamentable developments in the B.B.C. 
European Service to which I have referred. In support of 
the suggestion that it is from a revived B.B.C. that we can 
most effectively develop an international radio service, it can 
be pointed out that broadcasts from London to the outside 
world still have a vast prestige, that there is even now in the 
memory of the broadcasting of the war years an enormous 
asset which could be turned to great advantage. 

On the other hand, there are some powerful arguments to 
be advanced in favour of the view that in these less trusting 
and more propaganda-conscious days it would be impossible 
to develop a broadcasting service which would be accepted as 
truly international, impartial, and objective, if it came from a 
British foundation. It was possible in the war years to run 
what was an essentially European Service from London under 
British sponsorship and control, but the same circumstances no 
longer prevail, and it seems pretty clear that the development 
of an international radio service will have to be quite independent 
of the B.B.C. European Service, whether the latter remains 
the responsibility of the Corporation or becomes that of the 
Government. 

Indeed, it can be contended with some measure of reason 
that the B.B.C. European Service might well be left to die by 
strangulation at the hands of the Corporation, since, if there 
is going to be an effective international service, there will be 
no room for an elaborate national service of foreign broadcasts 
from any country. | 
There is a case for clearing the air of national propaganda, 
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even though this may be disguised as innocuous cultural self- 
projection, and giving into the hands of an international service 
the responsibility for seeing that the worth-while contributions 
of individual nations are given due scope. The case for this 
is strengthened the more we move towards the conception of 
a world society in which the component states will progressively 
surrender their sovereign rights to pursue independent policies 
devoted to the advancement of their own particular interests. 

If it is agreed, as it will shortly have to be if we are to avoid 
catastrophe, that the role of independent national armed forces 
must be strictly limited to internal police work and the task 
of upholding international peace be confided to a genuine 
international force, then it can be maintained that national 
broadcasting should be confined to the domestic sphere and all 
transmissions designed for outside audiences be entrusted to a 
supra-national authority incapable of using the radio as an 
instrument of national policy. 

This would certainly simplify the technical problem involved 
in the allotment of wavelengths in an already overcrowded 
ether. This problem would rapidly become insoluble if each 
nation were to attempt to institute foreign services on a com- 
prehensive scale, but it would be very easily solved if all states 
were to resign the sovereign right to broadcast to the outside 
world into the hands of an international service in which they 
would exercise their fair share of influence. 

How could such an international service in fact be organized? 
Quite simply. It would be necessary to establish under the 
Security Council of the United Nations Organization a Com- 
mittee composed of representatives of the powers comprising 
the Council. This would act as the Board of Governors of the 
International Radio Corporation and all other information 
media. It would appoint a Director of Radio chosen for his 
(or her) merit as an internationalist, with the necessary political, 
cultural and technical qualifications, irrespective of nationality. 

This chief executive should be allowed to select, again on 
personal merit and regardless of nationality, a Director of 
Programmes, who would be responsible for all output, and a 
Director of Organization, who would have to provide the 
material means for putting the service on the air. This separation 
of functions—which can never, however, be complete but must 
involve close co-operation between the heads of the two 
branches—is essential, for experience has proved that no man 
can properly attend to content of broadcasts unless he is 
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relatively free from administrative duties, and that an adminis- 
trator who is free from policy preoccupation will operate far 
more efficiently. 

This principle should extend downwards throughout the 
service. No one engaged on creative work should be afflicted 
with organizational matters. This separation was achieved in 
the B.B.C. European Division during the war with wholly 
good results. The Director of Broadcasting directed the 
output through his central news and talks departments and his 
regional editors, while, working alongside him, the Director 
of Organization kept the machinery oiled through managers 
attached to the central and regional sections. 

Another highly important principle which will have to 
be adopted is finding a proper balance between the central 
direction of policy and the regional interpretation of this 
central directive. It is essential in any service of information 
and opinion aiming at creating the maximum unity among 
nations to avoid an excessive degree of rigid centralization 
which would be repugnant to both those responsible for 
producing the regional versions—the local editions as it were— 
and those receiving them in their own countries. It is as 
essential to guard against regionalism run mad, which must 
frustrate the whole purpose of an international service. The 
American Foreign Broadcasting during the war suffered from 
exaggerated centralization. The B.B.C. European Services 
to-day suffer from the opposite vice. I believe that, at its best 
during the war, the European Services of the B.B.C. solved 
the problem and struck the happy mean. 

To do so requires, however, constant readjustment and a 
hand on the rein which is both firm and light. It depends a 
good deal on the personalities of the people concerned at the 
centre and on the periphery. Ultimately, the balance cannot be 
established and maintained unless there is a profound unity of 
purpose. The selection of staff for an international radio 
service would, therefore, be quite the most important factor. 
If it was done with vision and insight, the prophets who predict 
that such a service would speedily break down would be con- 
founded. The tragedy is that so much time is being allowed 
to elapse before making a start. There were at the end of the 
war many hundreds of first-class trained men and women of 
many nationalities who had graduated in the school of inter- 
national radio, and to whom an international approach to 
events and their interpretation was second nature. Nearly all 
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of them have been allowed to disperse and they may be very 
hard to reassemble. 

If we assume, as I think we are safe in doing if the time 
lag does not become too extreme, that it will be possible to 
secure the services of sufficient staff experienced in the delicate 
business of reconciling national susceptibilities with supra- 
national purposes, the next problem to be considered is the 
actual physical location of the international station or stations, 
and it must first be decided whether the programmes should 
be originated and controlled at one or more points. 

My own view is that the best solution would be that the 
control of programmes should be established at one central 
station, which should feed relay stations at suitable geographical 
points all over the world—only a sufficient number of these 
relay stations being set up to guarantee adequate world coverage. 
The staff required for them would be small and almost entirely 
technical. They should, however, be equipped to beam pro- 
grammes produced locally to the central station on request for 
retransmission all over the world. At the same time the central 
station should be eager, on special occasions, to take, for world- 
wide dissemination, certain programmes with an internationalist 
character from national broadcasting systems. National systems 
should also be urged to relay selected programmes from the 
international station in the languages of their own countries. 

It may be argued that the Central International Station and 
the staff serving it should be established at the seat of the 
Security Council, and there is obviously much to be said for 
this. On the other hand, in the earlier phases, at least, of the 
slow, and no doubt difficult, development of a genuinely 
international political authority, it might well be better if the 
organization responsible for what it is hoped would be a com- 
pletely international radio service were to be away from the 
scene of the nationalist stresses and strains which must perforce 
afflict the Security Council during its period of growing 
pains. 

The assumption here is contrary to that which is most 
common, namely, that the political authority will set the pace 
in the development of internationalism and the radio service 
merely reflect its achievements. My belief is that the radio 
organization should, and could, lead the way and, by its 
attainment of a virtually complete degree of internationalism, 
create the conditions which would make possible a similar 
development in relations between the nations on the practical 
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political level. In short, the radio service should be propaganda 
for, rather than the propaganda of, the supra-national world 
authority, and it is this very circumstance which makes it 
essential that it should be set up without delay and not postponed 
until the day—which may never come if things are taken in 
that order—when so high a degree of internationalism has been 
reached that an international radio service will be an obvious 
and automatic ancillary of a World Government. If this is 
soundly reasoned—if the radio service is, indeed, the horse and 
the effective world authority the cart which it must pull—then 
the case seems unanswerable for establishing the central trans- 
mitting station apart from the seat of the Security Council. 

An obvious site has for some time been available at Luxem- 
bourg, where there are already an extremely powerful long- 
wave transmitter for direct Western European coverage, and, 
by relay, for covering nearly all the Continent, and a short- 
wave transmitter capable of putting down a signal strong 
enough to be picked up and passed on over a considerable part 
of the world. With the addition of one or two medium and 
short-wave transmitters and a reasonable amount of fresh 
studio accommodation, this delightfully situated station would 
make an ideal home for the international service, both sufficiently 
remote from the centres of the tradition of power politics and 
adequately central and accessible. 

It is, perhaps, hardly necessary to point out that the estab- 
lishment of a central feed station, with a fully competent and 
comprehensive programme staff, and of relay stations, manned 
technically, is only half the job in forming an international 
radio service. Programmes cannot be constructed and trans- 
mitted until the material for them has been collected. In the 
case of the proposed service the news reports and despatches, 
the commentaries and descriptive talks, must be of the very 
highest quality both in accurate objectivity and interest. They 
must be more complete, thorough, and well informed than 
anything obtainable elsewhere but, since it is no good being 
reliable if one is so dull that the listener switches off, these 
programmes must also be colourful and even exciting. It is 
possible for news to be colourful without being coloured and 
for commentaries to be exciting without incitement. 

To achieve this; the central station would have to be served 
by a world-wide system of news-gathering and intelligence 
services, which would also perform the invaluable function of 
listener research and public opinion survey. Here, again, the 
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existing framework of such a system is being broken up, and 
this process should be arrested at once. 

During the war, London, which was the centre of what 
was for all intents and services an international news service, 
was magnificently served by special news-gathering agencies 
established by the British and other governments. The staff 
engaged in broadcasting and other publicity activities were 
supplied with a volume of news and background information 
far superior to that received by any journalist working in a 
commercial undertaking. Obviously, an international radio 
service must enjoy similar services. What is needed is an 
international information system at the disposal of the World 
Security Council and organized both to gather and disseminate 
the fullest and most objectively presented facts. This service 
should not be exclusively concerned with radio, but should feed 
all media. Quite clearly, if the vastly improved means of 
influencing the public, the radio, television, the film, the 
pictorial magazine, and so on, are to be exclusively national in 
their direction and derived from information sources similarly 
controlled by national agencies, then nationalism must inevitably 
be strengthened and internationalism impeded. If, on the other 
hand, the international peace organization is supported by an 
expert and unbiased information service, then impartial truth 
may prevail, greatly to the advantage of human solidarity. 

Alongside the proposed commission for the exchange of 
atomic and other scientific information, the World Security 
Council ought to appoint a Supreme Executive Committee 
to organize an information service. This Committee should 
in turn appoint a Director-General. The latter assisted by 
a Board of Directors composed of the heads of the departments 
for press, radio, films, publications, publicity, and intelligence, 
should be responsible for the following activities in addition 
to the setting up of the international radio service: publishing 
a world newspaper with regional editions; producing 
documentary films ; issuing magazines and books ; organizing 
lectures, exhibitions, and publicity of all kinds, including 
posters ; controlling a worldwide news-gathering service and 
public opinion survey which would supply not only the 
information media under the egis of the World Peace Organiza- 
tion, but the national radio stations, press, periodicals and film 
companies. 

The Supreme Executive Committee ought, as has been 
said, to be composed of representatives of the nations in the 
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Security Council, but the Director-General should be selected 
irrespective of nationality. The staff of the World Information 
Service below his level should be a mixed one, drawn from all 
nations and owing loyalty not to their own countries but to 
the international organization. 

It would not be necessary, however, to wait until it was 
possible to launch all these services before starting up the radio 
section, which, for reasons already given, could most easily 
and speedily be established. In fact, it is round the nucleus 
of what could soon become a flourishing international broad- 
casting system that the complete structure of a world information 
service could be built. It was, indeed, to a great extent around 
the B.B.C.’s European Division and its allied radio systems 
that the great wartime ramifications of information services 
grew up. 

One other aspect of radio needs to be mentioned, the future 
role of domestic national services. Clearly, the B.B.C. Home 
Service and its counterparts in other countries can, in certain 
circumstances, to a large degree frustrate and stultify the entire 
purpose of the international service. Some steps will have to 
be taken to ensure that these domestic services pursue a policy 
directed to the encouragement of the internationalist approach, 
and not to the opposite. At present, as far as the B.B.C. is 
concerned, there is no such safeguard, and this will have to be 
seriously considered when the Corporation’s Charter comes up 
for review next year. This, however, though a question 
closely related to that of the establishment of an international 
radio service, is one which it is necessary to consider separately. 
It is not essential to settle it before proceeding with all possible 
expedition with the inauguration of a world system of broad- 
casting dedicated first to the promotion, and then to the service 
of a World Political Authority, a World Government as the 
only alternative ultimately to atomic self-destruction. 








PSYCHOLOGY AND DEMOCRACY 


By Joun Bow sy 


“JT ITHERTO liberty and democracy have been advo- 
cated on moral grounds. Freedom has been 
proclaimed one of the natural rights of man; the 

q sovereignty of the people, like the divine right of 





kings, is a concept which appeals to ethics for its 
justification. It is true that since 1918 there has been a notion 
abroad that democracy is associated with peacefulness, but this 
has never been systematically explored. It is the purpose of 
this paper to consider the concepts of liberty and democracy 
from the psychological point of view, and to inquire what 
function they have in society and how they operate. 

The hypothesis which is advanced is that the principles of 
liberty and democracy, stumbled upon in the course of centuries 
of social evolution, are amongst other things designed to 
regulate social relationships in such a way that co-operation 
within the community practising them is actively encouraged 
and this is attained without persecution of minorities or 
aggression against outside groups. It will further be maintained, 
though it is obviously impossible to prove by any method short 
of a major research, that a co-operative, peaceful and non- 
persecutory society demands that personal and social relations 
within it be based on the principles of freedom and democracy. 
Since the valuation of a society of this kind is clearly a moral 
judgment, if it can be demonstrated that liberty and democracy 
are necessary for its existence, they cease to be merely desirable 
in themselves but are seen to be social and psychological 
techniques having as their purpose the creation of a society with 
certain particular valued attributes. 

Although there is perhaps nothing new in these hypotheses 
there are many good reasons for studying them further. First, 
recent developments in the psychology of personality strongly 
support them, and, secondly, if they are true, it is imperative 
that we study the social and psychological principles concerned 
in order that we may understand them better; for greater under- 
standing will almost certainly lead to greater efficiency in their 
application. Meanwhile the necessity of humanity learning how 
to live together peacefully and co-operatively has never been 
greater. 
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Before considering the role played by freedom and demo- 
cracy, it is necessary to examine the psychological problem of 
ensuring persistent co-operative behaviour. The type of society 
which we demand, internally co-operative and externally 
peaceful, is historically rare. It is evident, therefore, that it 
requires a balance of psychological and social forces not easily 
attained. The reason for this is that it is extremely difficult for 
the human organism to be co-operative all the time. Almost all 
communities permit of certain outlets for feelings of hostility 
and it could probably be established statistically that there is a 
positive correlation between high degrees of co-operation within 
a community and legitimized social persecution or war. The 
Nazi regime in Germany and the militaristic in Japan are good 
examples of this relationship in modern times. The degree of 
internal co-operation within these regimes has been striking 
and so has their socialized hostility to other groups, either 
internal or external. Conversely the only peaceful groups known 
to anthropologists are a few primitive peoples who live in 
isolated family parties. Our problem thus becomes one of 
determining how a high degree of co-operativeness can be 
fostered without the community having to legitimize persecution 
and war. 

Psycho-analysis has cast a very great deal of light upon the 
development and inter-relation of co-operative and antagonistic 
attitudes in the individual. It seems probable that this knowledge 
is relevant for the understanding of similar problems in society. 
Let us begin, therefore, by studying some of the psychological 
characteristics of co-operative behaviour. A_ particularly 
important feature is that co-operation almost invariably demands 
of the individual some degree of denial or frustration. This is 
brought home to anyone teaching two small children to play 
ball together. Co-operation requires that each should forego 
the pleasures of monopolizing the ball for the ultimately greater 
pleasure of a game of catch. Each child’s renunciation is difficult 
and will only occur willingly in special circumstances. 
Commonly it is made at the instance of a grown-up who is loved 
and trusted. Both children take it on trust from him that they 
will enjoy the game he is proposing and only renounce their 
private pleasures on this understanding. The important point 
is that these private aims are not renounced by any conscious 
effort of will on the part of the child; in fact, the very word 
“ renounce ” is quite inappropriate. The concepts of free-will 
or moral effort are equally misleading. What happens is that a 
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new emotional force is evoked in the child—the expectations 
of greater pleasure raised by a trusted grown-up—and this, if all 
goes well, becomes the dominant force in determining the child’s 
behaviour. Naturally, some degree of co-operation is discovered 
spontaneously by children but, as every nursery-school mistress 
knows, this is not of a very high order and all the more complex 
forms of willing co-operation follow the pattern outlined. 

This willing co-operation is to be very sharply distinguished 
from the co-operation which is obtained by the use of threats. 
In the case of willing co-operation private wishes and aims are 
displaced by the wish to participate in a co-operative activity, 
vouched for as being worth while by a trusted adult or perceived 
as leading to greater degrees of satisfaction. The private wishes 
are not satisfied, it is true, but their denial does not lead to a sense 
of frustration and hostility because the goal with which they 
were incompatible has been accepted as more valuable. In the 
case of forced co-operation, however, the child’s private wishes 
and aims are interfered with by an external and alien agency. 
They are not, therefore, relinquished and their denial leads to 
feelings of frustration and of hostility towards both the inter- 
fering person and the co-operative activity demanded. Co- 
operative behaviour of a free and willing kind is, therefore, a 
natural function of personality, but occurs only in certain 
conditions. Failing these the individual either reverts to those 
private aims which usually have a more immediate appeal, 
because their satisfaction is simple and more quickly attained, 
or else co-operates in a grudging way, harbouring resentment 
and hostilities in his heart towards those with whom he is 
unwillingly co-operating. 

The principle conditions for willing co-operation are thus 
that there should be a common aim, apprehended to some 
degree at least as being of value both to the self and to others 
who are loved, and that the individual or individuals who 
present this common aim and the plan for achieving it should 
do so in such a way that they are respected and trusted. This 
raises the question of the leader and the policy which he 
advocates. Normally, both require to be libidinized, that is, 
emotionally valued, if co-operative behaviour is to result. 
Nevertheless, it is possible for a high degree of co-operation 
to be attained on the basis of the libidinization of a leader 
alone. There are many soldiers who have only a very dim idea 
for what they are fighting, who, none the less, play their part 
because of libidinal ties to their officers and comrades, supported 
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in some measure by fear of punishment; indeed, it is on this 
basis that all regular armies are founded. This libidinization 
of leaders rather than policies has been characteristic of Nazi 
Germany. One reason for the libidinization of a leader and 
not of a policy is that it is both emotionally and intellectually 
much easier. In the first place, a plan may be very difficult 
to apprehend. Further, as will be described later, the capacity 
to libidinize originates in infancy in the child’s feelings for his 
mother ; persons are, therefore, the earliest objects of libidiniza- 
tion. Easy though it be, the libidinization of leaders alone 
is, as we know, never socially satisfactory. For instance, a 
leader may die. Alternatively, if he finds he is followed 
irrespective of his aim, he will be tempted to forsake the group 
goal and seek one beneficial only to himself. Such a social 
situation is, of course, unstable. Once those following the 
leader realize that group goals have been forsaken, powerful 
forces of disruption are released. Whilst it is thus possible to 
obtain co-operative behaviour on the basis of the libidinization 
of a leader, this is extremely liable to lead to a state of 
disequilibrium. 

Libidinization of group aims without libidinization of the 
leader of the enterprise is less unsatisfactory but more difficult. 
It requires an effort both of the imagination and of the intellect 
so to value a long term aim that it is given precedence over 
more immediate interests. It is very difficult, for instance, for 
the small employer so to give priority over his immediate aims 
to the goal of full employment that he accepts the various 
controls necessary neither with irritation nor merely resignedly 
but with some degree of satisfaction. Indeed, it is a little 
difficult in 1945 even to imagine this happy state of affairs 
because normally it is only reached when the fruits of co- 
operation have been tasted, as has happened, for instance, in 
the case of food rationing which, in a state of food shortage, 
gives positive satisfaction to the modern housewife. Until 
this stage is reached it is normally only a minority who can 
really appreciate the value of the long-term plan. The majority, 
if they accept it at all, take it to a greater or less degree on trust 
from leaders who are respected and valued, in the same way 
that children will accept from a trusted adult that a game of 
catch is more fun than playing on one’s own. 

Normally, therefore, in a co-operative enterprise willingly 
undertaken those private aims of the individual which would 
be inimical to it are outweighed and obliterated by the libidiniza- 
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tion both of the group aim and of the leader who represents it. 
Moreover, the co-operating group itself comes to be emotionally 
valued. Although awareness of personal advantage enters into 
these libidinizations, it is noteworthy that very strong altruistic 
sentiments are also enlisted. The group is thought of as 
though it were an individual, and feelings of personal affection 
evoked. It is not for nothing that we talk about the honour 
of the regiment or that states are represented by such symbols 
as Britannia and Uncle Sam. Powerful emotional forces, partly 
selfish, no doubt, but partly altruistic also, are engaged in an 
enterprise in which all members of the group are co-operating 
willingly. 

Since the capacity to libidinize long-term ends, social leaders 
and the group itself is clearly critical for all co-operative effort, 
it is essential we should know something of its nature and 
origin. The study of individuals who lack the capacity is 
particularly illuminating, since it throws into sharp relief some 
of the principle factors concerned. A recent investigation of 
children who were persistently delinquent,! which is itself a 
state of non-co-operation and rebelliousness, revealed that more 
than half lacked completely the capacity to libidinize either 
people or group goals. They were characterized by indifference 
to their parents, brothers and sisters, and incapacity to make 
friends or to respond to other people such as schoolmistresses. 
The normal child is much influenced by being held in good 
esteem by the people he values, and responds in typical ways 
to encouragement or reprimand. These delinquent children 
showed no such reactions. They were described as wooden 
and hard-boiled, making no true friends, and going their own 
way irrespective of others. On investigating these children’s 
histories one constant feature appeared; almost without 
exception they had been separated for long periods from their 
mothers and been placed with total strangers when they were 
between six months and, five years of age. The origin of these 
separations wete very various, but whatever the cause the result 
for the child was much the same: he lost his mother. That 
this was the cause of their affectionless characters was made 
the more probable both by internal evidence and by the finding 
that practically all the children who had suffered this experience 
had developed this type of character. This research merely 
confirmed and elaborated what had for long been known, 
namely, that the child’s first libidinal relationship is to his 


‘John Bowlby: Forty-four Juvenile Thieves: Their Characters and Home-Life. Inter- 
national Journal of Psycho-Analysis, xxv, 1944. 
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mother, and that if this is interfered with, libidinal relations to 
others in later life are impaired. In the delinquent cases under 
review the development of libidinal relations with their mothers 
was interrupted abruptly by separation and this resulted in an 
inhibition of all further libidinal relationships. 

Such gross impairments are, of course, rare compared with 
minor impairments. Feelings of love and valuation for the 
adults tending him (normally the physiological mother and 
father) develop spontaneously in the infant from about six 
months of age onwards, but their degree will vary with the 
ptoximity and attitude of the parents. Broadly speaking, one 
is only fond of people with whom one is, or has been, in close 
daily contact. “‘ What the eye doth not see, the heart doth 
not long for.” Parents who are not often seen by the child 
ate not loved in the way that those who deal with him daily 
are. As regards their attitudes, the more they value the child 
and are in consequence spontaneously kind or encouraging, the 
stronger will be the feelings of love and admiration evoked in 
the child. Equally, the more sympathy and tolerance the 
parents show for the child’s private interests and aims, the less 
will these positive feelings be mixed with feelings of resentment 
and hostility. A reduced capacity for libidinization probably 
always results either from lack of affection on the parents’ part 
ot from their intolerance and lack of sympathy for the child’s 
private concerns, leading in the child to a sense of frustration 
and ange: In this connection the violence of children’s 
feelings of hostility and the extreme frequency of unconscious 
hostile impulses in adults should be remembered. 

Now it is on the basis of this simple family pattern that all 
later personal relationships rest. Individuals without a capacity 
to libidinize others are incapable of co-operation and frequently 
become habitual criminals. Those with a reduced capacity, 
whilst perhaps not fully criminal, will never really libidinize 
common aims or community leaders and will, therefore, never 
abandon those of their private ends which are inimical to the 
common goal. They remain fundamentally asocial and 
individualistic, incapable of willing co-operation. -Even those 
with a generous capacity for libidinization will only come to 
value co-operative aims to the point where they are prepared to 
forgo those of their private interests with which they are 
incompatible provided such aims are not only felt to be in their 
real interests, but are presented in an attractive way by leaders 
who are sufficiently known to them to be trusted. Whilst an 
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individual’s basic capacity for libidinization, and, therefore, 
co-operation, depends greatly on childhood factors, the extent 
to which it is mobilized in his adult life will vary with the 
structure of the social field in which he finds himself as an adult. 
By and large the same factors which promote libidinization and 
co-operation in childhood, proximity of authorities, a sense of 
being valued, tolerance for private interests and so on, are those 
which also evoke co-operative attitudes in grown-ups. Unless 
such attitudes are evoked, the denial of the immediate private 
interests of thousands of individuals which will be necessary 
if policies, so much and so generally desired even as full employ- 
ment and world peace, are to be implemented will provoke 
crippling antagonism. ‘Tolerance of such private frustration 
will only be made possible provided those sponsoring the 
necessary controls are trusted and valued to a high degree. 
Anyone who has had the experience of working in a highly 
organized and, therefore, controlled institution will recognize 
the sense of private frustration engendered and the great 
difficulty experienced in realizing that the complicated regu- 
lations encountered are designed to further sensible and agreed 
ends. This sense of frustration imposes a very severe strain, 
which can only be minimized and loyalty to the co-operative aim 
maintained provided both the common aim and the leaders 
responsible for the policy can be kept constantly in mind and 
libidinized. The human organism being what it is, this state 
of mind can only obtain in certain conditions. First, the leader 
must make himself personally known to those working for him, 
secondly, he must make them feel he values them, thirdly, he 
must place the aims of his policy before them so clearly that they 
are seen to be desirable and, finally, he must convince them either 
that the regulations necessary to achieve it are logically 
inevitable, a process of reasoning they may not be able to follow, 
or else that he is an honest man who would only introduce such 
regulations as were necessary. 

These requirements are in essence the same as are those of 
the father teaching children to play catch. Unless the father is 
libidinized and the purpose of the rules he makes are at least 
dimly apprehended the children will not co-operate willingly. 
If these conditions are not fulfilled the motivation to co-operate 
is lost. In the case of the children, unless forced to play together, 
they will revert to private play ; in the case of the institution, 
where economic sanctions often force some degree of co- 
operation, work is carried out without interest and, therefore, 
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perfunctorily and the workers suffer from a degree of frustration 
and purposelessness which manifests itself either in antagonism 
to the leaders or else in apathy, a state of affairs described as 
“bad morale ”’. 


The contention of this essay has been that willing co- 
operation is only evoked in certain particular “ field conditions ”’, 
to use the terminology of Kurt Lewin based on the analogy of 
the magnetic field. It is now time to return to the social prin- 
ciples of freedom and democracy to see in what ways they 
promote or militate against these conditions. There are certain 
freedoms, such as freedom of speech and publication, of political 
association and academic inquiry, which are essentials of 
democracy and can be considered with it. Apart from the 
promotion of democracy, probably its most important function, 
the purpose of the principle of freedom appears to be to ensure 
that the private ends of the individual are not forgotten in the 
enthusiasm for group goals, that every control necessary for 
ensuring the achievement of a group goal is scrutinized to ensure 
that it is not only necessary, but does not so conflict with the 
private ends of the majority as to call in question the desirability 
even of pursuing the group goal, or at least of pursuing it by 
that route. 

In the present alignment of parties, the Tory party has come 
to represent private goals and the Labour party group goals. 
In their contempt for the Tory championship of the private 
concerns of a minority and their enthusiasm for achieving long 
sought social aims it is clearly important that the Labour party 
should not overlook the private concerns of the masses, their 
predilections in sport or entertainments, their desire to have a 
home and garden of their own in which they can do what they 
like and which they do not frequently have to move, their 
preference in seaside resorts or Sunday newspapers. The 
principle must clearly be maintained of permitting as great a 
degree of freedom in all these fields as is consistent with the 
achievement of the group goals chosen by the majority. Unless 
this principle is steadfastly applied, not only will the lives of the 
individuals so affected be the poorer, but the sense of frustration 
and hostility engendered will imperil willing co-operation. 

In this country, however, there is probably small danger of 
the individual’s freedom to indulge his private aims being 
interfered with unduly by Socialism. The tradition of political 
and social freedom is a good and strong one. Much the greater 
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danger is a failure to ensure an understanding and acceptance of 
the need for the inevitable controls required for the attainment of 
group goals such as, for instance, full employment, a maximizing 
of production by reorganization and increase of machinery, or a 
maximizing of personal efficiency through longer and more 
arduous education and other social measures. None of these 
co-operative ends can be achieved without very great sacrifice 
of private goals, all of which have the attraction of being 
immediately and simply achieved and, moreover, have the 
sanction of tradition behind them. Interference with these 
private ends can only lead to profound hostility on the part of 
all, with resultant lack of co-operation and sabotage, if it is not 
accepted, and accepted willingly, by those suffering it as inevit- 
able if other and more-wished-for goals are to be achieved. It 
is in the induction of this frame of mind that democracy plays 
its supremely important part. 

The term democracy covers a variety of social behaviour. 
It may mean little more than permitting a relatively small 
proportion of a population to vote on relatively unimportant 
issues. Here; however, it will be interpreted in its widest sense 
to include any social process in which all or most of a social 
group are invited to participate in determining social goals and 
the men and the means to be used for achieving them. Under 
this interpretation, elections by ballot are seen to be only 
limited, albeit important, types of democratic process. Any 
conference in which an employer consults his workpeople or a 
trade union official his members is essentially democratic. The 
same may be said of any other social process in which the 
socially dominant individuals invite the help and initiative of 
the less dominant. 

All democratic processes of this kind have three principle 
psychological effects on those consulted, all making for greater 
libidinization of the plan, its promoter, and the group as a whole 
(apart altogether from any effects which may come from the 
greater egalitarianism which commonly accompanies demo- 
cracy). In the first place, the invitation to participate at once 
evokes a feeling in those consulted of being wanted. Secondly, 
it affords an opportunity for those consulted for close personal 
acquaintanceship with the plan and its promoter, and con- 
sequently of understanding the merits and defects of each. 
Thirdly, it affords an opportunity for criticizing both plan and 
promoter and, if necessary, of modification or even rejection. 
By these means the private interests of those consulted are taken 
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into account and, if the plan is accepted, those inimical to it 
voluntarily abandoned. In this way the democratic process 
provides, and is probably alone in providing, the social field in 
which libidinization of a common plan and of its sponsor can 
develop spontaneously, with the resultant mood of willing 
co-operation and an absence of feelings of resentment caused 
by the frustration of still valued private ends. Furthermore, 
by bringing the social leaders into close contact with those whose 
co-operation is invited, an opportunity is afforded for counter- 
libidinization, which will influence the leader to value and 
respect the wishes of his followers. This counter-libidinization 
is, of course, of the greatest importance. It corrects to some 
degree the inevitable tendency for those in authority to exploit 
and frustrate those dependent on them. The absentee, whether 
he be manager, landlord or staff-officer, is far more apt to 
exploit and frustrate those working under him than is one in 
daily contact with them. 

It may perhaps be objected that in the foregoing analysis the 
processes of group co-operation towards a goal and democracy 
itself have been conceived too exclusively in. terms of leaders 
and led. It might be maintained that goals and the plans to 
achieve them should spring from the people. This is probably 
a sentimental and unrealistic view of democracy. James 
Burnham has emphasized! that the complicated techniques 
required for achieving the material group ends of modern 
civilization can never be mastered by more than a few, any more 
than modern armies can be effectively commanded by more than 
the few who have the brains and the knowledge of the strategic, 
tactical and logistic techniques required. Further, it is only 
those with technical knowledge who know what is possible. 
The formulation of group goals and the means for achieving 
them must, therefore, in Burnham’s terminology, be largely 
confined to the “‘ managers ”. Nevertheless, this does not mean 
that the “ managers ” need necessarily become an all-powerful 
and selfish technocracy. It is just as possible, though perhaps 
not so easy, for them to encourage the participation of the non- 
technical workers in settling not only working conditions, but 
also to some extent the detailed application of technical advances 
and even the nature of the group goals. In fact, if they utilize the 
social sciences as well as the physical they will realize that the 
exploitation of their position can lead to nothing but group 
disruption or powerful social hostility of uncertain direction, 


1 James Burnham: The Managerial Revolution. Penguin Books Ltd. 
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which can in the long run lead only to their own immolation. 

However, it would clearly be mistaken to leave it to the 
“ managers ”’ to decide whether they cared to pursue the wise 
course of democratic procedure or not. There will always be a 
danger of groups in key positions pursuing their own ends and 
not those of the group: “ power corrupts”. For this reason 
the people constituting the social group must for ever retain to 
themselves the right, so dearly won, of deciding who their leaders 
shall be. The exercise of this right, moreover, is not only a 
safeguard against exploitation but a necessary condition of the 
individual’s developing a status of personal responsibility, with- 
out which there is little hope of his achieving any degree of 
public concern. Provided the technicians and managers play 
fair and recognize themselves to be as much the servants of the 
public as is the Prime Minister, they need have no fear that their 
skill will go unused. 

Once appointed, one of the principle tasks facing the 
manager is to know the social techniques appropriate for dealing 
with different aspects of his task. The Tennessee Valley 
Authority, which perhaps more than any other public cor- 
poration has given thought to these problems, supplies useful 
illustrations. In respect of certain of the tasks a centralized 
plan of great dimensions was essential. Dams had to be created 
on the river which would permit the achievement of the threefold 
aim of providing power, controlling floods and permitting of a 
navigable waterway. Their siting, design and construction were 
clearly matters requiring the greatest technical skill and direction. 
In such matters the Authority itself had perforce to take the 
initiative and in doing so, even using as democratic a method as 
possible, aroused a very great degree of antagonism. With 
great wisdom, however, the Authority refrained from taking 
the initiative in other desirable, though less vital, directions. 
Whilst methods of soil conservation and improvement were 
encouraged they were not enforced. On one occasion, even, 
the Authority refused to take the initiative in setting up port 
facilities at a certain place, though they were badly needed by the 
whole region, because the township was apathetic and showed 
no signs of participating. The decision indefinitely to defer 
building the terminal met with plenty of indignation, but also 
had the desired effect of stimulating local initiative. By adopting 
the methods which Lilienthal has described -as “ grassroots 
democracy ”, T.V.A. not only avoided creating an excess of 

' David E. Lilienthal: 7.V.A.—Democracy on the March. Penguin Books Ltd. 
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antagonism, but gradually evoked in the people of the valley 
a remarkable degree of willing co-operation and in so doing 
released undreamed-of reserves of social energy. 

The rehearsal of these benefits of democracy may seem 
emphasizing the obvious. Yet the appreciation of the magnitude 
of the psychological forces which can either be tapped in this 
way for co-operative effort, or, failing it, turned into dis- 
integrative channels is by no means universal. Were it so and 
were the appropriate steps taken, very many problems of morale 
and social dislocation would never arise. There is no mystery 
about the origin of Field-Marshal Montgomery’s effect on his 
troops. In the first place he was a man capable of producing a 
first-rate plan, and, in the second, he devised a very considerable 
organization to enable his troops to libidinize both the plan and 
himself, and in consequence the whole group to which they 
belonged. He created special units to carry the news of his 
intentions to the troops under his command. Before every 
battle, stretching considerations of security to the limit, he 
insisted that every soldier should know what was intended and 
what his own particular role was to be. His efforts to ensure 
that the troops knew him and could libidinize him are well 
known. ‘The result of this calculated programme was the 
tremendous morale of the Eighth Army. It is perhaps worth 
comparing these methods with the traditional methods of the 
British Civil Service or with our colonial administration. Until 
very recently the participation of the public in their plans has 
been little sought. Whilst dictatorship at least exploits the 
libidinization of individuals and even makes the masses feel they 
are wanted, bureaucracy uses none of the procedures for per- 
mitting the public to libidinize its ends and consequently enlists 
none of the psychological forces making for group co-operation. 
A principle reason for this is, of course, that the truly democratic 
process requires time and patience and effort and therefore 
money and, unless the value of such expenditure is clearly 
apprehended, it is not embarked upon. (There is perhaps a 
lesson here for the Treasury.) It is all too easy for the planner 
to become so preoccupied with his goal and the physical forces 
required for achieving it that he forgets to plan for the mobili- 
zation of the psychological forces also required. 

One reason for so much bad administration is that adminis- 
trators are not trained—they are expected to grow of their own 
accord on a diet composed largely of the classics. If public 
administration is to be properly conducted, administrators must 
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receive a vocational as well as a general education. We do 
not dream of permitting doctors to practice medicine without 
their having had a long training in the relevant biological 
sciences. Similarly the engineer, the architect and the sanitary 
inspector are required to have appropriate scientific trainings. 
Yet the public administrator, who should amongst other 
things be an expert in applied social psychology and applied 
economics, is required to study neither. Clearly it is necessary 
to insist that administrators, in addition to the wide general 
education which is essential to all the professions, should have 
not less than two years of vocational training in the theory 
and practice of the social sciences. 

It is perhaps worth emphasizing that the social sciences 
have it within them now to be truly scientific. For instance, 
we now have methods for testing experimentally all the 
hypotheses advanced in this essay. It is no longer necessary 
for political science to remain at the stage of unproven generaliza- 
tion. Interesting studies have been made in the British Army 
duting the war into, for instance, the interpersonal relations 
within a platoon and methods of rehabilitating returned 
prisoners of war and soldiers suffering from psychiatric break- 
down. In America, exact research has been undertaken both 
in industrial communities and in boys’ clubs. Since it is 
immediately germane to our problem, the study which Lewin’s! 
pupils, Lippitt and White, carried out on the behaviour of 
eleven-yeat-olds in clubs organized along different lines— 
autocratic, democratic and /aissex-faire—may be quoted. The 
emotional climate was created in each instance by the leader 
who established the informal rules of the club. In the demo- 
cratic group, the leader was an active and regular member of 
the boys’ club, but all questions of policy were decided by the 
children themselves; in the autocratic group, the members 
were told what to do, how to do it, and with whom to work— 
all in a friendly way and without any active suppression of the 
individual, in the manner of a benevolent teacher who believes 
in strict discipline ; in the /aissex-faire club, the leader removed 
himself from the group as much as possible, remaining available 
for the giving of needed information if asked, but offering no 
encouragement to co-operative decisions. The children were 
apportioned to the clubs to ensure a similar population in each. 
As might be expected, there were great differences in the 
behaviour of the three groups. The autocratic group showed 
ol ery Lewin, Experiments on Autocratic and Democratic Atmospheres. Social Frontier, 
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vastly more hostility within itself than either of the other groups, 
and on two occasions made scapegoats of its members and 
drove them out. In the democratic group co-operation between 
members developed spontaneously and was stable; in the 
autocratic group it neither developed spontaneously nor was 
stable when encouraged. There was a marked feeling of 
“We’ness” in the democratic group, whereas a feeling of 
“ness ” predominated in the autocratic. The democratic 
group was more matter-of-fact and less concerned with personal 
feelings when criticism was offered. The group-products, 
theatrical masks as it happens, were better made and more highly 
valued by the democrats. Whereas the work deteriorated 
rapidly in the autocratic group when the leader left the room, 
it remained at a good level in the democratic. In most respects 
the /aissez-faire group lay between the other two. 

All these differences were carefully secorded by appropriate 
techniques and go far to confirm the hypotheses discussed in 
this paper. The need for further such experiments is obviously 
very great. It would, for instance, be possible to study and 
compare the output and the morale of factories organized 
according to different social techniques. Using methods such 
as the sociometric, indirect opinion surveys, or sample inter- 
viewing, the balance of the forces of co-operation and antagonism 
could be measured and compared within communities organized 
in different ways. By these means social psychology can 
mee from its present state of more or less plausible 

ypotheses to being a truly experimental science with all the 
certainty and vast power this always brings. 

It is because the goals which socialists desire require for 
their achievement a very high degree of co-operative effort that 
it is imperative that the psycho-dynamics of co-operative 
behaviour should be most carefully studied. Social techniques 
for ensuring co-operation are fully as important and as difficult 
to develop as are the physical and biological techniques necessary 
for the great social projects envisaged. In the first place, 
education could be designed not merely to inculcate knowledge 
or even good intellectual habits but to provide a social field in 
which co-operative and peaceful human beings are encouraged 
to grow. As Lippitt and White demonstrate, co-operative and 
peaceful human beings do not grow in schools run on auto- 
cratic principles. Again, appropriate social techniques should 
be capable of enormously increasing incentive to work by 
enlisting not only the selfish motives which private capitalism 
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has relied upon but also those powerful libidinal forces which 
bind men to each other and on occasion even make them lay 
down their lives for each other. The mobilization of these 
forces will not come about through the expression of pious 
hopes and exhortations or through warnings of calamity should 
we fail. Like the harnessing of the forces locked in the atom, 
intensive and prolonged scientific research will be necessary. 
We require to understand in far greater detail the psychological 
forces working for co-operation and those working against it, 
and of the field factors which favour the evocation of the one 
and the inhibition of the other. 

That great forces for good and for evil exist in the hearts of 
men has been recognized for thousands of years. For the past 
two thousand we have relied on Christianity to promote co- 
operative attitudes of mind and on the fear of punishment to 
restrain antagonism. Whilst it would clearly be foolish to 
minimize their beneficial effects, it is evident that they have 
failed as yet to achieve what is required. Furthermore, we 
must note that, in regard to individuals, both Church and 
Bench are turning more and more to the help of science. It 
is now widely recognized that there are certain types of mis- 
creants who are deaf to moral exhortation and undeterred by 
the threat of punishment. When we reflect that of the men 
and women sent to prison in 1930 not only had half been there 
before but nearly one-quarter were going for at least their 
sixth time, we are impressed by the remarkable inefficiency of 
our present systems of curing the anti-social individual. We 
are, therefore, entitled to doubt whether moral exhortation and 
punishment will either ensure that a peaceful society remains 
so ort will promote peaceful co-operation within a turbulent 
and warlike state. 

In attempting the cure of a persistent delinquent the psycho- 
analyst uses neither moral exhortation nor punishment. Instead 
he tries to understand the nature and inter-relation of the 
psychic forces composing the personality and to create a social 
situation between himself and the patient to effect a gradual 
change in the balance of these forces. He attempts to alter 
the balance within the personality by altering the nature of the 
inter-personal field in which the personality is operating. To 
achieve this, a high degree of goodwill on his part is clearly 
necessary, but goodwill by itself is not enough. A scientific 
appreciation of the forces involved and a technique based on 
this appreciation are both essentials also. 
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There can be little doubt that it would profit us to adopt 
the same attitude towards the problems of society and also— 
what the psycho-analyst has done too little in the past—the 
experimental method. As already stated, all the hypotheses 
advanced in this paper are capable of being tested experimentally 
so that political science or social psychology, whichever we 
care to call it, need no longer remain relatively ineffectual in 
the practical world, but can become as powerful a force for the 
furtherance of our ends as any other of the experimental and 
applied sciences. The return to power of a Labour Government 
pledged to promote a high degree of internal and external 
co-operation would be an excellent reason for fostering further 
research along these lines. Such considerations attain even 
more urgent significance with the advent of the atomic bomb. 
All our previous experience points inescapably to the conclusion 
that neither moral exhortation nor fear of punishment will 
succeed in controlling the use of this weapon. Persons bent 
on suicide and nations bent on war, even suicidal war, are 
deterred by neither. The hope for the future lies in a far more 
profound understanding of the nature of the emotional forces 
involved and the development of scientific social techniques for 
modifying them. 








THE FUTURE OF ANGLO-AMERICAN 
RELATIONS 


By AYLMER VALLANCE 


F one were to accept without qualification the Churchillian 
thesis, there would be no need or scope for argument. 

In a noteworthy speech in the House of Commons on 
November 7th, Mr. Churchill propounded the doctrine 

that Anglo-American solidarity was an essential, and 
would be a completely effective, condition of future world peace ; 
and that the British and American peoples were “ natural ” allies. 
They come together naturally and without the need for policy or 

design. That is because they speak the same language, are brought up 

on the same common law, and have similar institutions and an equal 


love of individual liberty . . . They can hardly help agreeing on three 
out of four things. They look at things in the same way. 


Here, in the name of world security, is a new version, for 
British patriots, of the sancta simplicitas of an old gospel. For 
“my country, right or wrong ”, we are asked unquestioningly 
to affirm, as substitute: “the English-speaking peoples, right 
or wrong.” 

If this is to be seriously regarded as a recipe for the pre- 
servation of world peace, the crude naivete of the conception is 
patent. An Anglo-American claim to exercise world hegemony 
would be challenged; even if such a claim had the backing 
(and this is a questionable assumption) of all members of the 
British Commonwealth, it would be resisted by nations whose 
combined population greatly exceeds that of the English- 
speaking states. The result would be the partition of the world 
into two antagonistic blocs. The whole structure of future 
world unity blue-printed (however imperfectly) at San Francisco 
would be destroyed ; and when it came, as it almost inevitably 
would come, to a trial of strength between an Anglo-American 
Alliance and a combination headed (as would be most likely) by 
the U.S.S.R. and Communist China, there is little warrant for 
the supposition that the Alliance would triumph. Monopoly 
of atomic weapons will be short-lived. In any case, a third 
World War fought on the basis of the balance of power which 
Mr. Churchill appears to contemplate would be the end of 
civilization as we know it. 

To reject, however, the fantastic idea that world peace can 
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be forcibly preserved by an Anglo-American policeman wielding 
a Big Stick in the velvet-gloved hand of the Good Neighbour 
is not by any means to deny the reality of a substantial natural 
affinity between the British and American peoples. The 
common heritage of -y beg sg of “ Lincoln and Washington, 
Chatham and Burke ” is, it may be, an asset on which too great 
reliance should not be sad. Shades of difference in the usage 
of the same word on either side of the Atlantic may sometimes 
lead to misunderstandings nearly as profound as any created 
by the intervention of a translator. Yet, though national 
susceptibilities may now and then be provoked by an unwittingly 
hurtful phrase, it is a matter of general agreement that the 
average Englishman feels more at home in Washington than in 
Moscow, and that the average G.I. in the last war felt himself 
akin to the British soldier in a sense quite inapplicable to any 
other of his European allies. The idea of an Anglo-American 
war would be profoundly repugnant, on any conceivable issue, 
to the peoples both of Britain and the United States. By 
common consent we have at least reached a stage in our relations 
at which every difference can be freely and frankly discussed, 
between statesmen or in the columns of the press, without the 
fear lest disagreement should end in the use of arms. The 
importance of this fact, so generally accepted that statement 
of it may sound like needless emphasis on the obvious, can 
hardly be exaggerated. Here, at least, is one constant in the flux 
of international imponderables. 

The real question is not whether the “ natural ” friendliness 
between Britain and the United States should lead to an Anglo- 
American Entente framed in terms of power politics, but 
whether the two English-speaking peoples, enjoying common 
membership of a World Organization to which they owe equal 
allegiance, are likely to be drawn together in pursuit of mutually 
agreed policy. The answer must be sought in the light both of 
their respective systems of economic organization and their 
future foreign policies. 

When Mr. Attlee told Congress, last November, that the 
British Government combined its belief in individual liberty 
with determination to give Britain the advantages of a “ planned 
economy ”, he was not merely being “tough ” with those of 
his audience who had previously inveighed against the proposal 
that the U.S. Treasury should lend financial aid to building in 
Britain a socialist regime “inimical to the American way of life”’ 
He was reminding his listeners that, irrespective of the pace at 
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which transition from capitalism to socialism is accomplished 
by Labour Governments, the position of Britain is such that a 
planned policy »of full employment is an essential condition of 
her survival. 

For the United States, whose immense productive capacity 
creates, in the framework of capitalist assumptions, the recurrent 
problem how to dispose profitably of all the goods that are 
made, crises of unemployment can be weathered without 
irremediable disaster. Measured in terms of sectional human 
suffering, the cost may be heavy; but there is no possibility 
of the United States, as an economic entity, becoming bereft 
of the food and raw materials on which an industrial civilization 
depends. For Britain this danger is real; lacking America’s 
huge internal market, emerging from the second world war 
as a debtor, on both capital and current accounts, in her balance 
of foreign payments, she is vitally dependent on imports, not 
merely of raw materials, but also of essential foodstuffs. If 
Britain fails to achieve a volume of exports at least fifty per cent 
greater than that of 1938, she will be unable to secure the 
wherewithal to maintain for her people a tolerable standard of 
life; and an export trade of this magnitude, assuming that 
domestic consumption of British manufacturers is deliberately 
curtailed to the tightest practicable notch in the belt of austerity, 
can be maintained only if Britain’s industrial machine is kept 
running in top gear. For the people of Britain a repetition of 
the slump of 1931 would mean not simply the waste and 
individual suffering incidental to large scale unemployment, but 
an absolute deficiency of the minimum quantities of basic foods 
and raw materials needed to keep the wolf from the national 
door—to say nothing of meeting debt liabilities. 

It follows that in no circumstances can Britain afford not to 
insulate herself, so far as possible, from the effects of a slump 
occurring in an important foreign country while she is herself 
stabilizing employment at its maximum. If Britain were to 
stake her future on a system of “free”, multilateral trade 
(circumscribed only by the partial protection of national tariffs), 
she would have to face the possibility of her exports being 
suddenly curtailed, and her balance of payments upset, by a 
capitalist slump in the U.S.A. For it would not merely be a 
question of a decline in American demand for British goods ; 
the importance of the American market as a factor in world 
consumption is so great that a serious contraction of it would 
mean that every normal purchaser abroad of British goods would 
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have lessened purchasing power. In this situation, what could 
Britain do ? Devaluation of currency (within practicable limits) 
would be no remedy : it would be as likely as not to aggravate 
the deficiency in foreign payments, particularly since internal 
demand for imports would be highly inelastic in a fully employed 
economy. The only alternative for Britain would be to deflate 
her own activity in step with the slump abroad—a solution 
rendered, as I have said, impossible by reason of the fact that 
only maximum production in Britain can yield physically a 
sufficient surplus for exports in exchange for minimum essential 
imports. 

If it could be assumed that the United States were prepared 
to implement, not merely internally but in international terms, 
the policy of full employment, there would be no reason for 
marked divergence between British and American foreign 
trade policies. Britain could, without undue risk, endorse the 
American view that trade expansion should be pursued by 
eschewing bilateral exchanges and clearings agreements and by 
having unrestricted convertibility of currencies. There is, 
unhappily, no warrant for such an assumption. It would pre- 
suppose not merely a degree of planning much greater than we 
can rely on in America’s internal economy; it would imply 
confidence that the United States is ready to accept the con- 
sequencies of a creditor position in foreign balance of payments. 
Is a Congress to whose majority the conceptions of the New 
Deal are repugnant to be trusted to sanction public expenditure 
on the scale necessary to absorb future unemployment ? Can 
we be confident that the United States will be prepared to forgo 
its traditional technique of endeavouring to export its unemploy- 
ment by a combination of high tariffs and intensive search for 
overseas markets ? Or that the social consequences of a per- 
manent import surplus—the only alternative to interest-free 
capital investment abroad by America—will be faced, as they 
must be in a capitalist economy, by the willingness of producers 
to carry on their backs a larger, idle rentier class ? He would be 
a rash optimist who answered these questions in the affirmative. 

Given a negative answer, however, the conclusion must be 
that, no matter what temporary assistance be given Britain by 
the United States in the immediate aftermath of a war which 
stripped Britain of her resources in foreign exchange and 
commodities, Britain must protect her own ability to achieve 
and stabilize full employment by building up an export trade 
immune, so far as possible, from externally governed fluctua- 
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tions. As such, it is bound to consist in the main of bilateral 
exchanges, with bulk purchases by the state an important 
stabilizing factor. Expansion, not restriction, of foreign trade 
will obviously be the aim of any British Government in power ; 
but for Britain it would be suicide to allow the volume of her 
exports and imports to be conditioned by monetary circum- 
stances. We are committed inescapably in foreign trade to a 
“commodity economy ”—the exchange of goods for goods ; 
and in pursuance of that enforced objective we shall inevitably, 
in the long run, clash with America’s conception of free com- 
petition and multilateral “ money” dealings as the essential 
conditions of “ fair ” expansionist policy in international trades. 

This prospect must qualify very considerably acceptance of 
the view that close co-operation between Britain and the United 
States is “natural”. (It will, in fact, be much more “ natural ” 
economically for British foreign trade to grow in future 
exchanges with countries whose trading mechanism is state- 
controlled.) Given continuance of good will between the 
British and American peoples, there is no reason why their 
necessarily divergent economic policies should lead to political 
estrangement. The British conception of democracy and social 
values is, at present, much closer to that of the United States 
than of any Power outside the British Commonwealth. For 
different reasons, neither Britain nor the U.S.A. has any 
ambitions in the direction of territorial aggrandisement. The 
common peoples of both countries are alike in sincerely abhor- 
ring war. Yet nations not infrequently pursue policies which 
lead to ends they do not will. Before Britain can safely decide 
to associate herself intimately with America’s foreign policy, 
she must look with circumspection at the shape that policy is 
taking and at its probable consequences. 

For the unprejudiced observer the task of “ taking a view ” 
is rendered peculiarly difficult by the puzzling dualism in nearly 
every public utterance by American statesmen—-as if the United 
States spoke always with two voices. The lofty and generous 
professions of liberal idealism which characterize parts of 
President Truman’s speeches are accompanied by a strident 
emphasis, in other passages, on the formidable nature of the 
military, naval and aerial power which the United States possess 
and are determined to maintain. Ignore, if you will, the flesh- 
creeping pronouncements of the U.S. Chiefs of Staff ; and forget, 
if you can, the reluctance with which the professional soldiers 
in General Eisenhower’s armies abandoned the idea (quite 
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seriously entertained by many high-ranking officers) that Europe 
should be “ tidied up ”, not merely to the Elbe, but as far as the 
Urals. In the attitude of the most responsible spokesmen for 
the U.S.A. there is discernible the profound conviction that 
American influence—for good, it goes without saying—can be 
made effectual only by over-mastering American power. From 
isolationism the pendulum has swung to the other ‘extreme—to 
a belief that the Monroe Doctrine should apply to the shores of 
Asia, that the Pacific should be regarded as a big American lake, 
and that no amount of interference by the United States in other 
countries’ affairs can be wrong. 

It would be erroneous and unfair to describe this attitude as 
consciously aggressive. Indeed, its underlying psychology is 
genuinely defensive ; it is inspired by an uneasy sense that the 
United States, last remaining bastion of undiluted capitalist 
economy, is challenged by a radically different “ un-American ” 
social philosophy against whose spread protective barriers must 
be erected. For if capitalist America were to run into another 
1931-pattern slump, while countries which had substituted state 
planning for private enterprise continued on a steady keel, the 
infection of “ Bolshevism ”—a term wide enough to include the 
economic totalitarianism of the U.S.S.R. and the partial 
“ planning” of Britain—might spread to American shores. 
Only by making this “an American century ”—whether the 
means be political conditions attached to dollar loans abroad, 
or the maintenance of immense American armaments—can 
Main Street feel assured that its own way of life is secure. 

How long this attitude will persist, it is difficult to judge. 
Failure to condition the world rapidly to acquiescence in 
American industrial and cultural superiority might easily lead, 
within a decade, to disillusioned reversion to the extreme 
isolationism of the 1920’s. But for the next few years---and 
that will be a “peak” period of dangerous possibilities in 
international affairs—we have to face the fact that, in the name 
of self-protection, the United States seem likely to pursue the 
“ preventive ” policy of endeavouring to “ Americanize” as 
much of the world as possible. Insistence on the right of the 
United States to monopolize, ad interim, manufacture of atomic 
bombs as a “ sacred trust”; refusal to agree to other nations 
exercising any effective say in the control and reconstruction of 
Japan; demands from Congress that American aid shall be 
confined to foreign Governments of acceptable type—all this 
adds up to a brusque assertion of the “‘ mission ” of American 
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democracy. Its consequence is not necessarily an early war 
a outrance with the U.S.S.R., the only other world Power 
materially equipped to play the part of “ missionary ” in an 
ideologically antagonistic crusade. Neither of these two 
continental states could readily “‘ conquer” the other in the 
sense of imposing its will on a defeated and occupied enemy, 
though both might suffer devastating “atomic” damage in a 
drawn contest. This consideration may bea restraining influence 
on chauvinists in Washington and Moscow alike. But we 
cannot count on this in the long run. When Representative 
Cox, of Georgia, stood up in Congress last autumn and discussed 
the “ inevitability ” of the next war—with Russia as the enemy— 
he created significantly little stir. He was voicing the thoughts 
of too large a proportion of the American ruling class, in whose 
judgment “ making the world safe for democracy ” involves 
all possible “ preventive ” diplomatic action, at least, against 
the invasion of “ Bolshevism ”’. 

How far the United States will be led immediately by this 
attitude into policies provocatively antagonistic to the U.S.S.R. 
in China or elsewhere, it is impossible to predict. What is 
virtually certain is that the United States intends to act as the 
self-constituted champion of “ anti-Communism ” throughout 
the world, and in that role to reinforce dollar diplomacy with 
unchallengeable military strength. Her size of population, her 
geographical situation and her close approach to autarky in 
internal resources may enable her, for a time, to play such a part 
with impunity. Britain is not so situated. 

In the first place, Britain cannot afford to maintain armed 
forces on a scale which would enable her to associate herself 
as an ally, on terms of equality, with the United States in any 
attempt to preserve peace on “ balance of power” lines. The 
process of disinvestment of accumulated capital which enabled 
Britain, with American backing, to wage two great wars in 
half a century cannot be repeated : there is, on balance, nothing 
left to disinvest. With a population whose average age is 
increasing, and whose numbers will soon show a tendency to 
absolute decline, Britain cannot afford to divert from civilian 
production to military service enough young and able-bodied 
men to render her in future a military Power of great importance. 
Secondly, she is both culturally part of the Continent of Europe 
and economically dependent to a vital extent on commercial 
exchanges with European countries. If Europe, increasingly 
socialist in complexion, came to look on Britain as the sub- 
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servient ally of a hostile capitalist reaction centred in the United 
States, the cost would be borne by the British people in the loss 
of irreplaceable natural markets and a lowered standard of living. 
Finally, to put the matter in the lowest terms of self-protection, 
since America ex hypothesi will never attack the British Common- 
wealth, whereas Russia’s intentions in this respect are unknown, 
priority is bound to be given by Britain to the need of cementing 
friendly relations with the U.S.S.R., even if this involves sharply 
dissociating herself from the policies of the U.S.A. 
Sandwiched, as it were, between two continental Powers, 
estranged from each by profound ideological differences, Britain 
cannot find salvation in an exclusive alliance with either of them. 
American backing for British imperial interests in the Middle 
or Far East would be too dearly purchased if it involved hitching 
British policy to an anti-Communist American wagon. As for 
the inclusion of Britain in a Soviet bloc, the disadvantage from 
the British point of view would be equally strong ; policy would 
be determined in Moscow, with little regard for London; and 
we should be drawn unnaturally and needlessly into taking sides 
against the United States in every issue. It follows, therefore, 
that, as between America and the Soviet Union, Britain must 
seek safety in a policy of absolute neutrality. The risk that the 
next war, waged with atomic weapons, may blow neutrals and 
combatants alike into radio-active dust cannot, of course, be 
excluded. But for a British democratic-socialist Government 
the essential principle of foreign policy must be that in no 
circumstances whatever will Britain ever again take up arms in 
pursuance of national interests. Britain’s real position in the 
world to-day is that, with her Colonial Empire and her loosely 
associated Dominions, she is the largest and strongest of the 
Minor Powers. From no other Minor Power is she in danger 
of attack. Alone she cannot defend herself (nor could a bloc 
of all the Minor Powers defend themselves) against aggression 
either by the U.S.A. or the U.S.S.R.; and, in a war between 
America and the Soviet Union in which she participated—no 
matter on which side—Britain would be infallibly destroyed. 
The plain truth is that, for protection in future, Britain can 
rely only on an armed World Authority, if such be formed, or 
(in its absence) on Good Neighbourly behaviour by both the 
U.S.A. and the Soviet Union towards her. If the United States 
were to insist that the Stars and Stripes must fly over the 
Parliament House in Ottawa, and in every Caribbean island, or 
if the U.S.S.R. decided to incorporate India in the Soviet Union, 
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Britain would be powerless to interpose effectual armed force. 
But then, is Sweden to be regarded as in peril, or threatened 
with the loss of her prosperity, because she is quite defenceless 
against the Red Army? Must the Government of Brussels 
despondently reckon the hours until American Marines invade 
the Belgian Congo ? The “ Have Not ” states which formed the 
Berlin-Rome-Tokyo Axis, and to which the idea of carving up 
the British Empire had a logical attraction, have to-day been 
militarily overthrown and disarmed. So long as Britain is 
content (as she must be) to have the principle of the “ Open 
Door ” reasonably applied to her colonial possessions, she is, in 
fact, extremely unlikely to be the victim of territorial aggrandise- 
ment at either American or Russian hands. Such risk as there 
is in this respect must be accepted. There is no means of 
assurance against it. 

All that Britain can assure against is the far more real and 
imminent danger of being associated either with Russia or the 
U.S.A. in an ideological contest—Slav versus American, capitalist 
versus Communist, pluto-democrat versus totalitarian—in which 
“ victory ” for Britain would be meaningless. Even if we have 
to face the fact (however unpalatable to those who think in terms 
of the XITXth Century) that Britain, a small group of vulnerable 
islands off the coast of Europe, is geo-politically “ small beer ”’, 
and cannot afford to play power politics in an atomic age, our 
one over-riding purpose must be to keep right out of the ring 
in the thirs world war. The days when Britain could afford 
to act as an unsinkable aircraft carrier at the United States’ 
disposal are over. 
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HousING AND THE STATE, 1919-1944. By Marion Bowery. (Allen and 
Unwin. 283 pp. 155.) 
HIS book, we are told, has been written under pressure of work 
in the author’s spare time, at nights and weekends ; however, this 
has not prevented it being a thorough and most valuable study on 
housing. The book is divided into two parts ; the first containing 
a history of housing during the inter-war period, the second dealing with 
unsettled questions of housing policy. The Appendix is devoted to Scottish 
housing and to statistical notes and tables. It is impossible to do justice 
in a cursory review to a book which comprises a host of problems which 
will have to be faced in the years to come, such as housing standards, rents, 
subsidies and local rates all closely inter-linked with post-war housing 
policy. 

Through the passing of the Rent Restriction Act, introduced during the 
great war, state intervention in housing became necessary once the war was 
over. To quote Miss Bowley: “ The opportunist introduction of rent 
control in 1915 had served as the key to a veritable Pandora’s box of diffi- 
culties and dangers. In fact, of course the whole thing was an illustration 
of the generalization so frequently made by economists and equally 
frequently disregarded by the general public.” 

The Government’s inter-war housing policy can be divided into three 
distinct periods. The aim during the first one was to provide the greatest 
possible number of new houses irrespective of the costs. The Addison 
housing scheme and the Additional Powers Act of 1919 fulfilled this purpose, 
though it proved rather expensive for the Chancellor of Exchequer. The 
second period (1923-1933) started with the Chamberlain Housing Act and 
was followed by the Wheatley Act a year later; the latter permitted the 
building of working-class houses by local authorities without having to 
prove that they were not provided by private enterprise. Miss Bowley 
shows who benefited most by the houses erected between 1919 and 1933. 
For this purpose the number of houses, built by local authorities and private 
enterprise, are tabulated according to their ratable value. The tables reveal 
how small the chance was for a working class family to find a new house 
with low ratable value in the post-war years up to 1933. 

Unfortunately local authorities did not expand or not expand sufficiently 
their housing activity when building costs were falling in the beginning of 
the thirties. This was partly the result of the recommendation to limit their 
housing activity ; moreover the loss of population in smaller towns during 
the years of depression contributed to their unwillingness to carry on new 
housing schemes. 

The supply of municipal houses differed regionally; in the Home 
Counties local authorities provided only eighteen per cent of the houses 
needed, in other regions of England and Wales the percentage varied 
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between twenty-six and thirty-seven. ‘‘ Local authorities made the smallest 
effective contribution in prosperous areas with high rates of requirements 
and in depressed areas with relatively low rates of requirements,” though 
there were of course exceptions to the rule. The housing activity by private 
enterprise, on the other hand, was less dependent on the prosperity of the 
area. 

The inconsistency of the Government’s housing policy is illustrated by 
the fact that the Chamberlain subsidy was abolished in 1929; this partly 
counteracted the decrease in building costs which had taken place in the 
second half of the twenties. 

The timing of building by local authorities had considerable effect on 
the rent level. Thus we have low rent boroughs in places where municipal 
housing was high during the years of low building costs, and vice versa ; 
though, whether local authorities built more under the Wheatley or the 
Chamberlain Housing Act, also influenced the level of rent. To quote the 
author “the varying rents of local authorities houses give the impression 
of a rather violent game of general post”’. 

The Housing Act of 1933 inaugurated the third inter-war period. The 
new policy was to concentrate on slum clearance, but to rely in the main on 
private enterprise to provide houses for the working classes. More slum- 
dwellers were rehoused in the five years before this war started than during 
the precedent fifty years. However, when war broke out nearly half of the 
officially admitted number of slum houses were still in use, apart from an 
even larger number of houses which were not much better than slums. 
Nevertheless the slum clearance subsidy was cut in 1938. 

Part II deals with the purpose of housing policies and other relevant 
problems, of which the rent problem ranks high ; much will depend on the 
rent policy which will be adopted. We had three kinds of rent, firstly, rents 
for houses determined by supply and demand, secondly, rents similar to the 
rents of 1914 for houses for which rent control existed, and finally rents for 
council houses which were determined by all sorts of factors. In Miss 
Bowley’s view “‘ we embarked on the present war with a rent system that 
was acquired as haphazardly as the British Empire. In practice it confirmed 
to no set of consistent principles, economic, social or moral.” 

The chapter on local rates shows how discouraging the present form of 
rates is to an improvement of housing standards for the lower income 
groups. Rent subsidies would probably become the corner stone of any 
future housing policy which would give an equal chance to all working 
class families whether large or small. Miss Bowley puts forward an 
interesting suggestion. The scheme, in short, is based on a standard rent 
of local authority houses, which would lead to an increase in the rents of old 
houses. These profits on rents in old council houses could partly serve to 
finance the subsidies for new houses. 

The author seems little convinced that local authorities are suitable 
bodies for the general provision of working-class houses: ‘‘ There are in 
each district large groups of ratepayers whose interests are definitely contrary 
to those of a progressive housing policy. It is clearly not in the interest of 
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FULL EMPLOYMENT AND 
FREE TRADE 


By MICHAEL POLANYI 


The discovery, published by Lord Keynes in 1936, of the mechanism by which 
the level of employment is determined, is likely to begin a new chapter in 
economic and political thought. The theory has been generally accepted 
among economists, but has not penetrated to the wider public. It is Professor 
Polanyi’s conviction that it is capable of being understood and that for the sake 
of the world’s future it is important that there should be, as soon as possible, 
tapes grasp of the new principles involved. That is the purpose 2 this 
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THE NATIONALITIES OF EUROPE 


& THE GROWTH OF NATIONAL IDEOLOGIES 


By H. M. CHADWICK 
Professor Chadwick’s expressed conviction is that “‘no question in our time 
has given rise to more unrest than that of nationality, yet no question of any 
importance has had less attention paid to it.”” This book is the contribution 
of his life of scholarship towards a remedy for that dangerous position. The 
remedy he proposes—to remove ignorance, cure insularity, and beget inter- 
national understanding, is made with vigour and sincerity. 12s. 6d. net 


THE REBUILDING OF ITALY 


By M. H. H. MACARTNEY 
The author impartially discusses the main features of the principal political 
problems by which the new Italy is faced, under the following heads: 
Administrative and Social Problems, Economic Prospects, Foreign Policy, 
The Vatican, The Spirit of the Future. The book is clear, outspoken, and 
informed by an understanding of the prevailing character of the Italian people. 
Current Problems No. 25. 3s. 6d. net 


EASTERN EUROPE BETWEEN 
THE WARS 1918-1941 


By HUGH SETON-WATSON 
The author, who has specialized for seven years in the study of Eastern 
European problems and has spent varying periods in all the countries concerned, 
devotes considerable space to the two World Wars, both of which broke out 
in Eastern Europe, and to the social problems that underlie them. 


The future of European peace will depend largely, the author believes, on the 
removal of causes of social and political conflict in Eastern Europe. 21s. net 
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the owners of slum houses that they should be cleared away ; it is not in the 
interest of landlords in general that there should be limits placed on the 
number of persons who can live in a particular house ; finally, it is not in 
the interest of property owners as a whole that the supply of houses should 
be increased !”? These considerations should, however, not be understood 
as a recommendation for a return to a dependence on private enterprise in 
respect of working-class houses. There may be quite a number of reasons 
which could be advanced against the housing activity of local authorities ; 
but there is one point which, in my opinion, tips the scale in their favour 
and that is their excellent record of management of houses not infrequently 
inhabited by families who would hardly be picked by a private landlord. 
This timely and most stimulating book should be read by all who are 
interested in housing ; and those who are called upon to determine the 
future housing policy would be well advised to study this work carefully 
as it contains a wealth of information and lifts the housing discussion to a 
new level. M. J. Etsas. 


In SEARCH OF THE MILLENNIUM. By JuLIus BRAUNTHAL. With an Intro- 
duction by H. N. BratsForp. (Gollancz. 338 pp. 75. 6d.) 
ULIUS BRAUNTHAL was one of the leading socialists of Austria, 
and one of the secretaries of the Labour and Socialist International. 
He came to England as a refugee from Nazi oppression in 1938. 
Here he has edited, with the help of socialists of many countries, 
including de Brouckére, Pietro Nenni, Brailsford, and Harold Laski, the 
International Socialist Forum. In this book he has given an unembroidered 
but vivid personal account of forty crowded years in the history of the 
socialist movement. He sees it with a religious faith as a search for the 
millennium of peace, democratic fellowship, and material abundance. And 
though somewhat sobered and saddened by forty years’ unavailing search, he 
believes that the conception of a socialist world revolution is the only 
alternative to the tragic reality of nationalist-imperialist world wars. 

He served his apprenticeship in Vienna under Victor Adler, for whom 
he has unbounded admiration. He was the colleague for years of Victor 
Adler’s son, Friedrich, of Otto Bauer, and the continental school of social- 
democrats. The failure of the German socialist revolution in 1919 appears 
to him to be the most tragic event of our time. The socialist world revolution 
would have been within reach if it had succeeded: “its collapse is among 
the main causes of the second stage of the world crisis.” 

Braunthal gives us a detailed account of that revolution, and of the 
resistance of socialists in Germany and Austria to the war machine in the 
first world war. He does well to remind us of those incidents, of the 
assassination by Friedrich Adler of the Austrian Prime Minister who was 
responsible for the launching of the war, of the protest uttered by Prussian 
socialists at the session of the Prussian Diet in June, 1916, of the mutiny 
amongst the sailors of the Austrian Fleet in February, 1918. He does well 
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ESSAYS ON GOVERNMENT 
By Sir Ernest Barker 


15s. net 


‘*, . . The author’s conviction of the living power of historical 
experience gives his work that humanity and insight so often 
lacking in the writings of those who hasten to label themselves 


political scientists . . .’’—Birmingham Post 
THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
MOVEMENT 
By John Price 
15s. net 


A “Chatham House ’’ Book 


At a time when international Labour is taking an ever 
increasingly active part in politics, the appearance of this book, 
which describes the aims, strength and methods of the various 
organizations concerned, will be widely welcomed. The author 
has been Secretary of the Political Research Educational and 
International Dept. of the Transport and General Workers’ 
Union since 1937, and was seconded to the International Labour 
Office in November, 1943. 
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also to recall the terrible conditions in which the Austrian Republic came 
into being in 1919, of the semi-starvation of the mass of the people. A 
medical examination of nearly 200,000 Viennese school children revealed 
that only 6,732 were not undernourished. No wonder that feelings of 
bitterness were nurtured; no wonder that the cleavage within the labour 
movement itself was accentuated, and poisoned the spirit. 

The essential reason for the failure of the social democratic movement, 
during the period between the wars, was that in tradition, spirit and structure 
it was no instrument of insurrection. It was powerless when it came up 
against the armed forces of the state,even when it was in office as in Germany, 
or when it rose against oppression, as in the Austria of Dollfuss. Another 
tragic weakness of the socialists in the period between the wars was that 
they lost faith in international solidarity. When Braunthal came to England 
in 1938, before the rape of Austria by Hitler, he could not arouse the heads 
of the Labour Party to do anything effective. International labour was 
bewildered by the triumphal march of Fascism. “And when not even 
British Labour was capable of stemming the drive of the Fascist Powers, 
what could be expected from the labour parties of the smaller countries ? ” 
The immediate urge of self-preservation was stronger than the socialist 
appeal to solidarity. 

Braunthal contrasts the dangerous life of the continent with the sense 
of security—not justified—in England. ‘‘ During the twenty years up to 
the second world war we felt as though we lived on a volcano. First there 
was famine ; then there was a state of prolonged civil war ; and there were 
a series of coups de force which ultimately caused the collapse of Europe 
That atmosphere of external, internal, and above all economic insecurity, 
which surrounded the life of the continental people, was no healthy condition 
for the growth of that balance of mind and temper and of that wonderful 
sense of tolerance which distinguished the English.” The principal con- 
tribution of British Labour to the European movement was its pacifism. 
Braunthal perhaps misconceives the attitude of British socialists in the last 
years before the war. They were more truly internationalist than pacifist, 
standing squarely for the support of the League. It was a small minority 
who held steadfastly to the pacifist creed. 

The author sets out conversations with the leaders of European socialism. 
He admits that they are not an exact record of what was said at the time. 
They are more in the nature of the speeches which occur in the history 
of Thucydides, recalling the substance of feeling about a man or a period. 
But it does make the narrative live to have conversations with Victor Adler, 
with Noske, with Otto Bauer—about English imperialism—with Gillies— 
about English non-intervention. 

The book was completed before the Charter of the United Nations 
was adopted at San Francisco, but after the project of Dumbarton Oaks 
was published. And Braunthal has some bitter reflections on what he 
considers the betrayal of its principles by international socialism, which 
blessed the work of the Conference. Socialists above all should promote 
“the international mind”. The French and Italian socialist resistance 
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movements have pursued the aim of European unity. That was not, 
however, the attitude of the Polish and Czech, the Dutch and Belgian 
socialists residing in England ; and British Labour also has fallen in with 
the power politics of the Great Powers. He concluded his story before 
the launching of the atomic bomb, and the election in England. The lesson 
of the last forty years is that without profound changes in the structure of 
the present society the final cataclysm cannot be warded off. It may be 
that in England, at any rate, that lesson has been learnt, in fuller measure 
than he foresaw. NorMAN BENTWICH. 
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